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THE KEEPSAKE. 
The Keepsake for 1830. Edited by Frederic Mansel 
Reynolds, Wurst and Chance. London, 1829. 

On the whole the contents of the annuals for the 
present season, which have hitherto appeared, are 
not particularly brilliant. ‘The note-books and the 
brains of our popular writers appear to have been 
well nigh emptied in former years of the:r miscel- 
laneous contents by the persuasive requests of 
editors; and a class of books which promises vo be 
at least, among the lightest and pleasantest of our 
literature, seem in several cases, to have become 
the dreary and spiritless dregs of tenth-rate author- 
ship. There is, however, in the § Keepsake,’ at 
least one production which, from the name of its 
writer, will excite general interest. This is a Tra- 
gedy by Sir Walter Scott. Among the Hterary 
points so frequently discussed in England, and so 
seldom satisfactorily examined, there is none which 
has been oftener agitated than the question whether 
the author of ‘ Waverley’ be capable of writing a 
fine play. One theory which has been brought to 
bear on this subject ts, that a novel and a drama 
being very different sorts of composition, it is as 
unlikely that one man should eminently triumph in 
both, as that he should be at once a great poct and 
a great inctaphysician, or a first-rate writer of epi- 
grains and of sermons, ‘To this we would answer 
that the generic difference between a novel and 
play must be pointed out before it can be decided 
that they are thus heterogeneous, This Goethe 
has endeavoured to do, and in his doctrine we have 





another opinion, which connects itself with the de- | 


cision of the disputed point. He says, if we re- 
member right, in the * Wilhelm Meister,’ that in 
a novel, sentiments and events are painted; in a 
tragedy, characters and actions: that in the former, 
the persons retard the plot, and in’ the latter 
precipitate it. But this opinion seems to us 
to be founded on a partial examination of these 
actual specimens of the two kinds of work 
which we have in our hands, and not on a 
consideration of what is necessary in the difference 
between them. It appears to us, that a novel is 
little more than an inferior, less dificult, aud less 
complete species of drama; that it is one of the 
modern, easy, and mechanical inventions for abridg- 
ing the labour of writers and readers, and gaining 
reputation and giving excitement at the least pos- 
sible expense of thought; that all which the novel- 
ist exhibits by description and narrative must be 
implied or painted by the dramatic poet as involved 


in individual character and modificd by them; and | 


therefore that the only real difference between the 
one author and the other, is the difference in the 
degree of the creative power. And this, we think, 
applies to Sir Walter Scott. We do not believe 
that he could write a good tragedy, not because 
his novels are perfect examples of a different spe- 
cies of creation from that of the tragic poet; but 
because they are not profound or difficult enough to 
furnish reason for believing that he could compose 
a work necessarily so much more profound and 
difficult than a romance as is a tragedy. His novels 
are always remarkable for this one most signi- 
ficant, quality that the situation always lends its 
interest to the character, while in Shakspeare the 
circumstances uniformly derive their whole im- 
portance from the minds of the personages. This 
is fatal to tragedy, for it is the essence of melo- 
drame, § The Mouse of Aspen,’ the work that now 


lies open before us, and which has slept for nearly 
thirty years in its author’s desk, is as manifest 
an exemplification of the same peculiarity as 
any of its writer's later productions. ‘There are, 
however, faults which Sir Walter would not now 
commit in any performance written with the 
same care. <A good deal, for instance, of the 
action of the play turns on the escape and re- 
capture of a wounded soldier, whose evidence 
is of importance in a trial before the secret trilenal 
of Germany. Yet he dies, as it were by accident, 
and so appears to stultify the previous interest and 
struggle. We shall quote from this striking play a 





scene which we trust will interest our readers. 
| Rudiger, an old German baron, is waiting with his 
| wife Isabella and her niece Gertrude, to hear the 
event of a battle, in which her sons George and 
lienry are leading his retainers against his feudal 
enemy, Roderic, Count of Maltingen. Henry is 
engaged to Gertrude; and George, the eldest and 
vloomiest brether, has learned, during the battle 
from a wounded follower, that his mother, who had 
| first been wedded to Arnold of Ebersdorf, had poi- 
soned hin, for the sake of marrying ber present 
husband, 


* Rud. Joy! joy! they come, and come victorious. 
aes chorus of the war-cong is heard without.) Wel- 
come! welcome! once more have my old eyes seen the 
banners of the house of Maltingen trampled in the dust. 
Isabella, broach our oldest casks : wine is sweet after war. 
Enter HENRY followed by REYNOLD and troopers. 

Rud. Joy to thee, my boy: let me press thee to this 
old heart. 

Isa. Bless thee, my son—(embraces him)—Oh, how 
| many hours of bitterness are compensated by this em- 
brace. Bless thee, my lenry! where hast thou left thy 
| brother ? 

Hen. Hard at hand: by this he is crossing the draw- 
bridge, Hast thou no greetings for me, Gertrude ? 
(Goes to her.) 

Ger. I joy not in battles. 

Rud. But she had tears for thy danger. 

Hen. Thanks, my gentle Gertrude. See, [have brought 
back thy scarf from no inglorious field. 

Ger. It is bloody !—(shocked.) 

Rud. Dost start at that, my girl? Were it his own 
blood as it is that of his foes, thou shouldst glory in it.— 
| Go, Reynold, make good cheer with thy fellows. 

L[Evit REYNOLD and soldiers. 
Enter GEORGE pensively. 
Geo. (goes straight to RupiGER.) Father, thy bles. 
| sing. 
| ud. Thou hast it, boy. 

Tsa. (rushes to embrace him—he avoids her.) Wow ? 
Art thou wounded ? 

Geo. No. 

Rud. Thou lookest deadly pale. 

Geo. It is nothing. 

Isa. Heaven's blessing on my gallant George. 

Geo. (aside.) Dares she bestow a blessing !—Oh, Mar- 
tin’s tale was frenzy ! 

Isa. Smile upon us for once, my son; darken not thy 








joy—should not my sons share in them ? 

Geo. (aside.) She has moments of joy—it was frenzy 
then, 

Isa. Gertrude, my love, assist me to disarm the knight. 
—(She loosens and takes off his casque.) 

Ger. There is one, two, three hacks, and none has 
pierced the steel. 

Rnd, Let me see, Jet me see, A trusty casque! 








brow on this day of gladness—few are our moments of 





Geo. Else hadst thou gone. 
Isa. 1 will reward the armourer with its weight in gold. 
Geo. (aside.) She must be innocent. 

Ger. And Henry’s shield is hacked, too. ct me show 

it to your uncle.—( She carrives WeENRY’s fo RUDIGER.) 

Rud, Do, my love—and come hither, Henry, thou shalt 

tell me how the day went. 

[Henry and GERTRUDE converse apart with Rept 
GER. GEORGE comes forward. 
to him. 

Isa. Surely, George, some evil has befallen thee. Grave 

thou art ever, but so dreadfully gloomy— 

Geo. Evil, indeed.—CAside.} Now for the trial. 

Isa. Mas your loss been great ? 

Geo. No !—Yes !—(CApart.) 1 cannot do it. 

Isa. Perhaps some friend lost ? 

Geo. Tt must be.—AMartin is dead.—CT* regards her 

with apprehension, but steadily, as he pronounces these 
words.) 


ISABELLA comes 


Isa. (starts, then shows a ghastly expression of joy.)— 
Dead! 

Geo. (almost overcame by his feclings.) Guilty ! Guilty ! 
—(apart.) 

Isa. (without observing his emotion.) Didst thou say 
dead ? 

Geo. Did T—ne—T only said mortally wounded. 

Isa. Wounded? only wounded ? Where is he ? 
me fly to him.—(Going.) 

Geo. (sternly.) Hold, lady!—Speak not so loud !— 
Thou canst not see him !—He is a prisoner. 

Isa. A prisoner, and wounded? Fiy to his delivers 
ance !—Offer wealth, lands, casties,—all our possessions, 
for his ransom. Never shall I know peace till these walls, 
or till the grave secures him. 

Geo. (apart.) Guilty ! Guilty! 

Enter Perer. 

Peter. TWugo, squire to the Count of Maltingen, has 
arrived with a message. 

Rud. U will receive him in the hall. 

[ Eait, leaning on Gertrude and Henry. 

Isa. Go, George—see after Martin, 

Geo. ( firmly.) No—I have a task to perform; and 
though the earth should open and devour ne alive—I will 
accomplish it. But first—but tirst— Nature, take thy tri- 
bute.—Ue fills on his mother’s neck, and weeps bitterly.y 

Isa. George! my son! for Heaven's sake what dread- 
ful frenzy ! 

Geo. (walks two turns across the stage, and composes 
himself.) Listen, mother—I knew a knight in Eungary, 
gallant in battle, hospitable and generous in peace. ‘The 
king gave him his friendship, and the alministration of 
a province; that province was infested by thieves and 
raurderers. You mark me ?’— 

Isa. Most heedfully. 

Geo. The knight was’ sworn—bound by an oath the 
most dreadful that can be taken by man—to deal among 
offenders, evenhanded, stern, and impartial justice. Was 
it not a dreadful vow # 

Isa. (with an ajictation of composure.) Solemn, doubt. 
less, as the oath of every magistrate. 

Geo. And inviolable. 

Isa. Surely—inviolable. 

Geo. Well! It happened, that when he rode out against 
the banditti, he made a prisoner. And who, think you, 
that prisoner was ? 

Tsa. I know not (sith increasing terror.) 

Geo. (trembling, but procecding rapidly.) His own twin 
brother, who sucked the same breasts with him, and lay 
in the bosom of the same mother; his brother whom he 
loved as his own soul—what should that knight have 
done unto his brother ? 

Isa, (almost speechless.) Alas! what did he do? 


Let 
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Geo. He did (aurning his head from her, and with 
clasned hands) what 1 can never do :—he did his duty. 

Isa. My son! My son!—Mercy ! Mercy! (Clings to 
him.) 

Geo. Is it then true ? 

Isa. What ? 

Geo. What Martin said ? (IsaneLia hides her face.) 
It is true! 

Isa. (looks up with an air of dignity.) Uear, Framer 
of the laws of nature! the mother is judged by the child 
—( Turns towards him.) Yes, it is true—true that, fear- 
ful of my own life, I secured it by the murder of my 
tyrant. Mistaken coward! I little knew on what terrors 
I ran, to avoid one moment’s agony.—Thou hast the 
secret ! 

Geo. Knowest thou to whom thou hast told it ? 

Isa. To my son. 

Geo. No! No! to an executioner. 

Isa. Be it so—go, proclaim my crime, and forget not 
my punishment. Forget not that the murderess of her 
husband has dragged out years of hidden remorse, to be 
brought at last to the scaffold by her own cherished son 
—thou art silent. 

Geo. The language of Nature is no more! 
1 learn another ? 

Isa. Look upon me, George. Should the executioner 
be abashed before the criminal—look upon me, my son. 
From my soul do I forgive thee. 

Geo. Forgive me what ? 

Isa. What thou dost meditate—be vengeance heavy, 
but let it be secret—add not the death of a father to that 
of the sinner! Oh, Rudiger! Rudiger! innocent cause 
of all my guilt and all my wo, how wilt thou tear thy 
silver locks when thou shalt hear her guilt whom thou 
hast so often clasped to thy bosom—hear her infamy pro- 
claimed by the son of thy fondest hopes—(xceps.) 


How shall 


Geo. (struggling for breath.) Nature will have utter- 
ance: mother, dearest mother, I will save you or perish ! 
(throws himself into her arms.) Thus fall my vows. 

Isa. Man thyself! I ask not safety from thee. Never 
shall it be said, that Isabella of Aspen turned her son 
from the path of duty, though his footsteps must pass 
over her mangled corpse. Man thyself. 

Geo. No! No! The ties of Nature were knit by God 
himself. Cursed be the stoic pride that would rend them 
asunder, and call it virtue! 

Isa. My son! My son!—IIow shall I behold thee 
hereafter ? 

[ Three knocks are heard upon the door of the apartment.] 

Geo. Hark! One—two—three. Roderic, thou art 
speedy! ( Apart.) 

Zsa. (opens the door.) A parchment stuck to the door 
with a poniard! (Opens it.) Heaven and earih !—a 
summons from the invisible judges !— (Drops the parch- 
gent.) 

Geo. (reads with emotion.) ‘“* Isabella of Aspen, ac- 
cused of murder by poison, we conjure thee, by the cord 
and by the steel, to appear this night before the «vengers 
of blood, who judge in secret avd avenge in secret, like 
the Deity. As thou art innocent or guilty, so be thy de- 
liverance.’’— Martin, Martin, thou hast played false ! 

Isa. Alas! whither shall I fly ? 

Geo. Thou canst not fly ; instant death would follow 
the attempt ; a hundred thousand arms would be raised 
against thy life ; every morsel thou didst taste, every drop 
which thou didst drink, the very breeze of heaven that 
fanned thee, would come loaded with destruction. One 
chance of safety is open :—obey the summons. 

Tsa. And perish.—Yet why should I still fear death ? 
Re it so. 

Geo, No—I have sworn to save yon. I will not do the 
work by halves. Does any one, save Martin, know of 
the dreadful deed ? 

Isa. None. 

Geo. Then go—assert your innocence, and leave the 
rest to me. 

Isa. Wretch that Tam! 
you would impose ? 

Geo. Think on my father. Live for him : he will need 
all the comfort thou canst bestow. Let the thought that 
his destruction is involved in thine, carry thee through 
the dreadful trial. 

. Jsa. Be it soo—For Rudiger I haye lived: for him I 


Ilow can 1 support the task 


THE ATHENAUM 
will continue to bear the burden of existence: but the in- 
stant that my guilt comes to his knowledge shall be the 
last of my life. Ere I would bear from him one glance 
of hatred or of scorn, this dagger should drink my blood. 
(Puts ie poniard into her bosom.) 

Geo. Fear not. He van never know. 
shall appear against you. 

Isa. How shall I obey the summons, and where find 
the terrible judgment-seat ? 

Geo. Leave that to the judges. 
and a conductor will be found. Go to the chapel ; there 
pray for your sins and for mine. (He leads her out, and 
returns.)—Sins, indeed! I break a dreadful vow, but I 
save the life of a parent: and the penance I will do for 
my perjury shall appal even the judges of blood. 


No evidence 


Resolve but to obey, 


Enter REYNOLD. 

Rey. Sir knight, the messenger of Count Roderic de- 
sires to speak with you. 

Geo. Admit him. 

Enter Huco. 

FTugo. Count Roderic of Maltingen greets you. He 
says he will this night hear the bat flutter and the owlet 
scream; and he bids me ask if thou also wilt listen to 
the music. 

Geo. T understand him. I will be there. 

IIugo. Aud the count says to you, that he will not 
ransom your wounded squire, though you would down- 
weigh his best horse with gold. But you may send him 
a confessor, for the count says he will need one. 

Geo. Is he so near death ? 

Hlugo. Not as it seems to me. He is weak through 
loss of blood; but since his wound was dressed he can 
both stand and walk. Our count has a notable balsam, 
which has recruited him much. 

Geo. Enough—I will send a priest.—( Exit Hueo.) I 
fathom his plot. He would add another witness to the 
tale of Martin's guilt. But no priest shall approach him. 
Reynold, thinkest thou not we could send one of the 
troopers, disguised as a monk, to aid Martin in making 
his escape ? 

Tey. Noble sir, the followers of your house are so well 
known to those of Maltingen, that I fear it is impossible. 

Geo. Knowest thou of no stranger who might be em- 
ployed? His reward shall exceed even his hopes. 

Rey. So please you—I think the minstrel could well 
execute such a commission: he is shrewd and cunning, 
and can write and read like a priest. 

Geo. Call him.—(/.vit Reynown.) If this fails, I 
must employ open force. Were Martin removed, no 
tongue can assert the blocdy truth. 

Enter MINSTREL. 

Geo. Come hither, Minhold. Hast thou courage to 
undertake a dangerous enterprise ? 

Ber. My life, sir knight, has been one scene of danger 
and of dread. I have forgotten how to fear. 

Geo. Thy speech is above thy seeming.— Who art thou ? 

Ber, An untortunate knight, obliged to shroud myself 
under this disguise. 

Geo. What is the cause of thy misfortunes ? 

Ber, T slew, at a tournament, a prince, and was laid 
under the ban of the empire. 

Geo. L have interest with the emperor. Swear to per- 
form what task I shail impose on thee, and I will procure 
the recall of the ban. 

Ber. T swear. 

Geo. Then take the disguise of a monk, and go with 
the follower of Count Roderic, as if to confess my 
wounded squire Martin. Give him thy dress, and remain 
in prison in bis stead. ‘Phy captivity shall be short, and 
I pledge my knighuy word {£ will labour to exceute my 
promise when thou shalt have Icisure to unfold thy his- 
tory. 

Ber. I will do as you direct, 
in danger ? 

Geo, It is, unless thou canst accomplish his release. 

Ber. I will essay it. [£vit. 

Geo. Such are the mean expedients to which George of 
Aspen must now resort. No longer can I debate with 
Roderic in the field. The depraved—the perjured knight 
must contend with him only in the arts of cissimulation 
and treachery. Oh, mother! mother! the most bitter 
consequence of thy crime has been the birth of thy first- 


Is the life of your squire 





born! But I must warn my brother of the impending 
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storm. Peor Henry, how little can thy gay temper anti. 
cipate evil! What, ho there ! 
Enter an ATTENDAXT. 

Where is Paron Henry ? 

Att. Noble sir, he rode forth, after a slight refreshment, 
to visit the party in the field. 

Geo. Saddle my steed ! I will follow him. 

Ait. So please you, your noble father has twice de- 
manded your presence at the banquet. 

Gco. It matters not—say that [I have ridden forth to 
the Woifs-hill. Where is thy lady ? 

Ait. In the chapel, sir knight. 

Geo. ’Tis well—saddle my bay horse—(apart)—for the 
last time. [ £vit.’—Pp. 29—39. 


Lord Byron's leiters are of little interest ; but 
the volume contains several extremely pleasing 
papers. The sketch by the author of ‘Granby’ is 
very lively, but too long for our pages. Some of 
the tales are very picturesque. We extract a grace- 
ful sonnet by Mr. Roscoe. 

* SONNET.—THE CAMELLIA. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. 
As Venus wander’d "midst the Idalian bower, 
And mark'd the loves and graces round her play ; 
She pluck'd a musk-rose from its dew-bent spray, 
* And this,” she cried, ** shall be my favourite flower ; 
For o’er its crimson leaflets I will shower 

Dissolving sweets to steal the soul away ; 

That Dian’s self shall own their sovereign sway, 
And feel the influence of my mightier power.” 
Then spoke fair Cynthia, as severe she smiled,— 
** Be others by thy amorous arts beguiled, 

Ne’er shall thy dangerous gifts these brows adorn : 

To me more dear than all their rich perfume, 
The chaste camellia’s pure and spotless bloom, 
That boasts no fragrance, and conceals no thorn,”* ’— 
P. 275. 
The following poem by Mr, Coleridge speaks for 
itself, 
‘TNE POET'S ANSWER, 
To a Lady's Question respecting the Accomplishments 
most desirable in an Instructress of Children. 
LY Ss, T. COLERIDGE. 
‘O'ER wayward childhood would’st thou hold tirm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces 5 
Love, Hore, and PATIENCE, these must be thy Graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first heep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starry globe and there sustains it: so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education, Parience, Love, and Hore. 
Methinks, I see them group'd in seemly show, 
The straiten’d arms uprais’d, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching, as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow emboss‘d in snow. 
If Horr prostrate lie, 
Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and will proof derive 
From her own life that Hore is yet alive. 
And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the Mother Dove, 
Woos back the flecting spirit, and half supplies : 
Thus Love repays to Hore what Hore first gave to 
Lovr. 


O part them never! 


Yet haply there will come a weary day, 
When ovcr-task’d at length 
joth Love and Hore beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smite, a statue’s strength 
Stands the mute sister, PATIENCE, nothing loth, 
And both supporting does the work of both.’—P. 279. 


We can only add a short tale by the author of 
© Frankenstein.’ 
‘THE FALSE RNYME. 
By the Author of * Frankenstein.’ 
** Come, tell me where the maid is found 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 
And I will range the world around 
To sigh one moment at her feet.” 
Tuomas Moore. 
‘On a fine July day, the fair Margaret, Queen of Na- 
varre, then on a visit to her royal brother, had arranged a 
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rural feast for the morning following, which Francis de- 
clined attending. He was melancholy; and the cause 
was said to be some lover's quarrel with a favourite dame. 
The morrow came, and dark rain and murky clouds de- 
stroyed at once the schemes of the courtly throng. Mar- 
garet was angry, and she grew weary : her only hope for 
amusement was in Francis, and he had shut himself up 
—an excellent reason why she should the more desire to 
see him. She entered his apartment: he was standing at 
the casement, against which the noisy shower beat, writ- 
ing with a diamond on the glass. Two beautiful dogs 
were his sole companions. As Queen Margarct entered, 
he hastily let down the silken curtain before the window, 
and looked a little confused. 

** What treason is this, my liege,” said the queen, 
* which crimsons your cheek ? I must see the same.” 

** It is treason,” replied the king, ** and therefore, 
sweet sister, thou mayest not see it.”’ 

* This the more excited Margaret's curiosity, and a 
playful contest ensued : Francis at last yielded : he threw 
himself on a huge high-backed settee; and as the lady 
drew back the curtain with an arch smile, he grew grave 
and sentimental, as he reflected on the cause which had 
inspired his libel against all womankind. 

* * What have we here ?” cried Margaret: “ nay, this 
is lése majesté— 

* Souvent femme varie, 

Bien fou qui s’y tie!’ 
Very little change would greatly amend your couplet :— 
would it not run better thus— 

© Souvent homme varie, 

Bien folle qui s’y fie ?” 
T could tell you twenty stories of man’s inconstancy.” 


‘6 T will be content with one true tale of woman’s fide- 
lity,” said Francis, drily ; ‘* but do not provoke me. I 
would fain be at peace with the soft Mutabilities, for thy 
dear sake.” 

* * T defy your grace,’’ replicd Margaret, rashly, ‘* to 
instance the falsehood of one noble and well reputed 
dame.” 

* « Not even Emelie de Lagny ?” asked the king. 

‘ This was a sore subject for the queen. Emilie had 
been brought up in her own household, the most beauti- 
ful and the most virtuous of her maids of honour. She 
had long loved the Sire de Lagny, and their nuptials were 
celebrated with rejoicings but little ominous of the result. 
De Lagny was accused but a year after of traitorou-ly 
yielding to the emperor a fortress under his command, 
and he was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. For 
some time Emilie seemed inconsolable, often visiting the 
miserable dungeon of her husband, and suffering on her 
return, from witnessing his wretchedness, such paroxysms 
of grief as threatened her life. Suddenly, in the midst 
of her sorrow, she disappeared ; and inquiry only divulged 
the disgraeeful fact, that she had escaped from France, 
bearing her jewels with her, and accompanied by her 
page, Robinet Leroux. It was whispered that, during 
their journey, the lady and the stripling often occupied 
one chamber; and Margaret, enraged at these discoveries, 
commanded that no further quest should be made for her 
lost favourite. 

* Taunted now by her brother, she defended Emilie, 
declaring that she believed her to be guiltless, even going 
so far as to boast that within a month she would bring 
proof of her innocence. 

* ** Robinet was a pretty boy,” said Francis, laughing. 

*¢ Let us make a bet,”’ cried Margaret: ‘* if I lose, 
I will bear this vile rhyme of thine as a motto to my 
shame to my grave; if I win——” 

** T will break my window, and grant thee whatever 
boon thou askest.”’ 

* The result of this bet was long sung by troubadour 
and minstrel. ‘The queen employed a hundred emissa- 
ries—published rewards for any intelligence of Emilie— 
all in vain. The month was expiring, and Margaret 
would have given many bright jewels to redeem her word. 
On the eve of the fatal day, the jailor of the prison in 
which the Sire de Lagny was contined sought an audience 
of the queen; he brought her a message from the knight 
to say, that if the Lady Margaret would ask his pardon 
as her boon, and obtain from her royal brother that he 
might be brought before him, her bet was won. Fair 
Margaret was very joyful, and readily made the desired 








promise. Francis was unwilling to see his false servant, 
but he was in high good humour, for a cavalier had that 
morning brought intelligence of a victory over the Impe- 
rialists. The messenger himself was lauded in the des- 
patches as the most fearless and bravest knight in France. 
The king loaded him with presents, only regretting that 
a vow prevented the soldier from raising his visor or de- 
claring his name. 

* That same evening as the setting sun shone on the 
lattice on which the ungallant rhyme was traced, Francis 
reposed on the same settee, and the beautiful Queen of 
Navarre, with triumph in her bright eyes, sat beside him. 
Attended by guards, the prisoner was brought in: his 
frame was attenuated by privation, and he walked with 
tottering steps. He knelt at the feet of Francis, aud un- 
covered his head; a quantity of rich golden hair then 
escaping, fell over the sunken cheeks and pallid brow of 
the suppliant. ‘+ We have treason here!” cried the king: 
** sir jailor, where is your prisoner ?”” 

** Sire, blame him not,” said the soft faltering voice 
of Emilie: ‘* wiser men than he have been deceived by 
woman. My dear lord was guiltless of the crime for 
which he suffered. There was but one mode to save him : 
—I assumed his chains—he escaped with poor Robinet 
Leroux in my attire—he joined your army: the young 
and gallant cavalier who delivered the despatches to your 
grace, whom you overwhelmed with honours and reward, 
is my own Enguerrard de Lagny. I waited but for his 
arrival with testimonials of his innocence, to declare my- 
self to my lady, the queen. Has she not won her bet ? 
And the boon she asks——” 

« * Ts De Lagny’s pardon,” said Margaret, as she also 
knelt to the king: ** spare your faithful vassal, sire, and 
reward this lady’s truth.” 

* Francis first broke the false-speaking window, then 
he raised the ladics from their supplicatory posture. 

‘In the tournament given to celebrate this ‘ ‘Triumph 
of Ladies,” the Sire de iagny bore off every prize; and 
surely there was more loveliness in Emilie’s faded cheek 
—more grace in her emaciated form, type as they were of 
truest affvction—than in the prouder bearing and fresher 
complexion of the most brilliant beauty in attendance on 
the courtly festival.’-—Pp. 265—268. 
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Stories of'a Bride. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. 
don, 1829. 
TneseE three volumes contain four stories, namely, 

that of the ‘ Bride’ herself which forms the setting, 

and three tales, the Mystic,’ the § Rational,’ and the 

‘ Treasure Seeker,’ which constitute the pearls. The 

bride is an English heiress of title, ‘ doubly a coun- 

tess,’ who, under the escort of a widowed aunt of 
fashion, the relict of an ancient diplomatist, after 
growing weary of the drawing-rooms of London, 
the salons of Paris, and the churches of Italy, has 
recourse to the Prater at Vienna, as the fittest field 
for a woman of family, fortune, and wit to figure on. 
The lady is not any wise romantic, neither should she 
be called worldly; she affects eccentricity, interlards 
her conversation with phrases of incorrect French, 
and by a yawning sympathy, falls in love with a no- 
bleman, a countryman, whom she wins, by arts not 
seldom successfully resorted to for the same pur- 
pose, by contradicting and disgusting him. After 
marriage, the pair set off on a bridal tour, into Hun- 
gary, in the hope of finding a country unfrequented 
by travellers, and retaining some degree of freshness 
and original purity. At Presburg, they meet with 
a starving Englishman, a scholar, a writer, and an 
enthusiast, whom a travelling mania had led to dissi- 
pate a small patrimony in wandering, and who, 
grey with age and toil, was under the necessity of 
begging charity of his compatriots. He is relieved 
without inquiry, but when he has made known his 
extraordinary story, his generous listeners are in- 
spired with a warmer interest in his fate, and not 
content with administering to his immediate wants, 
supply him with the needful for a long time to come, 
and promise him a permanent refuge. The old mar 
is at a loss how adequately to express his gratitude, 
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but, suddenly recollecting himself, draws a dirty 
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packet from his bosom, and lays it at the feet of the 
bride. These prove to be the MSS. which furnish 
the three tales already mentioned ; the parties sepa- 
rate, the bride and bridegroom continue their journey 
and pass Pesth. At the close of the second day’s 
travel, they find themselves benighted, ere they have 
reached a proper tarrying place, and arrive ina vile 
lage, in which the only inn is a wretched hovel, and 
the sole sleeping accommodation a litter of clean 
straw, but once before slept on. The British peer, 
unable to reconcile himself to such a couch on the 
second night of matrimony, insists on proceeding, 
but is shortly punished for his perverseness and im- 
patience ; for the party had not advanced far, before 
the carriage is overturned, in consequence of the vile- 
ness of the roads; my lord breaks his leg, and he is 
carried back to the despised bed of straw, there to 
spend the rest of his huney-moon. In seeking how 
to divert the ennui of so tedious a confinement, the 
MSS. of the wanderer are thought of, and are read 
by the bride to her bed-ridden spouse, 

The chief object of the Mystic,’ which is the first 
and the longest of the tales, seems to be to characterize 
the mystics of Germany and the carbonari of Italy. 
This is an attempt, as will be evident to all who have 
studied the proceedings and motives of those sects, 
for which the author is but litte competent, He 
is evidently handling themes with which he is but 
superficially acquainted, and about which, in fact, it 
may be doubted, if he have ever had an opportunity 
of duly informing himself; yet he has contrived, by 
constructing a plot of some intricacy and interest, to 
make a very readable romance, abounding, it must 
be owned, in aflectations, vulgarities, erroneous 
views, absurdities, inconsistences, and great exagge- 
rations, yet containing a few truths, and some pas- 
sages of considerable force. The blunders commis- 
ted, in the use of foreign phrases, are frequent and 
ridiculous, and some of them are of such a nature, at 
to make it manifest that they cannot be typographical 
errors. This is a fault, however, in which our author 
is hy no means singular in these days of affectation ; 
sull the offence 1s not the less considerable because it 
is common. 

‘The Treasure Seeker’ occupies the third vo- 
lume. It is at least more inoffensive than the 
* Mystic.” The scene of the principal events is laid 
in the Carpathian Mountains, to the recesses of 
which two nobles, cousins, the one the Hungarian 
Count Odenisky, the other the Polish Count Stanis- 
laus had retired; the former as a refuge from the put- 
ting in execution of a sentence of condemnation on 
a false charge of murder; the latter to avoid the ven- 
geance of the law and the just punishment of his ex- 
cesses. Among his other crimes, it was he in fact 
who had been guilty of the assassination for which 
his relative had been condemned. Stanislaus, who 
is enamoured of the newly-married wife of Odenisky, 
seizes on the person of his rival and confines him in 
a tower among the mountains. He then entertains 
the diabolical project of decoying the unsuspecting 
bride to the neighbourhood, and despatches a trusty 
follower to Vienna, to invite her, in the name of her 
husband, to repair to his retreat. Adelaide (the 
Countess Odenisky) and her conductor had already 
reached the vicinity of the haunts of Stanislaus. 

Ilere, separating herself from a faithful friend, the 
Baroness Latternich, (Julic) who had borne her 
company from Vienna, and who had hitherto been 
the confidante of her sorrows, she trusts herself, al- 
though not free from serious misgivings, alone with 
Carlovitz, who pretended to lead her to her husband, 
The tale here hastens to its denouement, and from 
this part of it we select the following passages, as the 
most capable of being rendered intelligible to our 
readers, as extracts, and as well adapted, at least, as 
any we could make choice 0%, to convey a just idea 
of the degree of interest which these volumes are cal- 
culated to excite. It should be premised, however, 
that Adelaide had already discovered the treachery of 
her guide, and had been shown the tower in which 
her husband was confined: but her attempts to es- 
cape and communicate with him had been frustrated, 
and she had again fallen into the hands of Carlovitz, 
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her conductor, who was conveying her to Jasko, 
the bandit, whom he had at first represented to her 
as Odenisky, under an assumed name. 

* Tedious and interminable seemed the road which was 
now taken by the conductors of Adelaide. Day declined 
during their progress; and the shades of evening thick- 
ened around them as they descended into a deep valley, 
hemmed in by steep rocks, but which looked a mimic 
Eden. The setting sun gave a still richer glow to fields 
of the tall Turkish maize; its yellow heavy heads 
clashing together in the evening breeze; and tinted with 
a brighter dye unusually high rose-trees, which mingled 
with oaks, beeches, and majestic chestnuts ; whilst the 
silvery birch waved its light foliage in the wind, and the 
graceful willow bent over a sparkling stream, on the banks 
of which fiowers, of the most brilliant colours and gigan- 
tic size bloomed, redolent of sweets. Creeping plants, of 
various shades of green, climbed the loftiest trees, and 
hung down in wild luxuriance ; their tendrils waving, in 
graceful festoons, in the air. The proud tulip-tree spread 
wide its broad leaves and variegated blossoms ; whilst the 
sensitive acacia, and distorted crumbolz, shrank from the 
slightest touch. 

* Notwithstanding the sylvan beauty of this secluded 
spot, its very charms partook of gloom 3 for it looked the 
chosen teriple of solitude. No living creature sought 
shelter in its shades, and no sound broke upon the ear, 
save the murmuring of a brook which meandered through 
the flowery mead, and leaped, in miniature cascades, over 
the fragments of rock which oceasionally obstructed its 
passage. There are many of these lovely litle dells 
blooming amongst the mountains, like the oases of the 


desert ; and, like them, relieving, by their refreshing | 


verdure, the weary traveller of half his toils; but the 
bearers of Adelaide did not pause to enjoy the soothing 
influence of the scene, and with a firm step they crossed 
the vailey to the opposite acclivity, which rose steep and 
high, as though to forbid all egress. 

* No path presented itself beyond these opposing cliffs ; 
and Adelaide was seized with the sudden and horrible 
idea, that Carlovitz had brought her to this secluded val- 
ley in order to destroy her. [er apprehensions of this 
nature were, however, speedily removed; for, as soon as 
her bearers reached the rocks, they placed the litter on the 
ground, whilst they removed a fragment of granite, co- 
vered with lichen, and disclosed a small aperture leading 
toacavern. Adelaide seized the opportunity, whilst they 
were thus employed; and, throwing herself on her knees 
before Carlovitz, she begged earnestly for mercy. 

** Tt is in vain, lady,”’ said he; ‘* I have sworn to 
conduct you to my leader, and I will be faithful to my 
oath.” 

* Adelaide was in despair. She wrung her hands, and 
clung to his knees, but in vain. He raised her gently in 
his arms, and, in spite of her resistance, carried her into 
the cavern. 

* Overwhelmed with anguish, Adelaide now submitted 
patiently to her fate ; and, with a species of apathy found 
herself borne along a dark narrow passage, which gra- 
dually widened as they advanced till it ended in an im- 
mense vault, lighted by pine-wood torches. The coup 
dail was imposing, for the lofty dome and sides of the 
cavern were encrusted with stalactites, from which the 
light flashed in a thousand varied colours ; and upon one 
side stood a kind of throne, placed on a dais, raised a few 
steps above the ground. ‘To that spot Carlovitz carricd 
his wretched victim.’—Pp. 245—248. 

Carlovitz retires to inform his leader of the suc- 
cessful performance of his commission. 

In the mean time the tale returns to the Ba- 
roness, who, after the departure of her friend, bas 
become the contidante of a young innocent, Teresa, 
who has allowed lier virtue to be overcome by the 
seductive arts of Jasko. She consents to accom- 
pany the forsaken gil to the cavern of her lover. 

* By a curious coincidence the Baroness and Lisette 
fixed upon the very same day for their expedition, with 
that upon which Adclaide set out to seek her husband on 
the Sdll Lake; though, of course, they arrived at the 
caverns of the bandiui much sooner thau did the latter. 
‘They reached the valley safely ; and Therese led her 
friend to the vaulted cavern, sending the first bandit ste 
met, to inform Jasko of her arrival. 








*** It is here,” said she, ‘*that the companions of 
Jasko take their food; but this is not the hour of bread 
and wine, and we may rest in safety. Ye-,’’ continued 
she, looking round ; **this is the hall of the hunters of 
the forest.” 

* ** TIunters of men rather,” exclaimed the Baroness. 

© Tlark!” cried Therese, ‘the comes! I know his 
step. He is here!” 

* And she flew forward, to meet a tall fine looking man, 
in the hunter’s garb, who was rapidly advancing towards 
them. The Baroness trembled violently, and her heart 
beat ; for she felt that the decisive moment was arrived, 
to decide whether Jasko was really Odenisky! The fi- 
gure was about his height, though it seemed fuller, and 
more firmly built ; but his large hat hung over his face, 
and the Baroness continued uncertain. There had sprung 
forward, to welcome him; but Julie remained under the 
shade of a projection in the rock, and concealed by one of 
the pillars left to support the roof of the cavern. 

*** What brings you here ?” said he, sternly, to The- 
rese. The poor girl could not bear this harsh reception, 
and throwing herself into his arms, she burst into tears. 
** What foliy !” said he; and as he placed her on the 
rock, his hat fell off, and disclosed the features of Stanis- 
laus. 

** Thank God!” thought the Baroness, forgetting all 
the dangers which both she and Adelaide were exposed 
to, in her joy to find that this tyrant was not Odenisky.’ 
—Pp. 250—252. 

The bandit does not allow his too confiding mis- 
tress a long interview, but repels her with harsh- 
ness, On pretence of having important affairs to 
engage his attention. There was some truth, in 
fact, in this excuse ; for the general catastrophe is 
now fast approaching, and the band of outlaws are 
threatened with an attack from the forces of the 
government. Fora purpose of his own, however, 
Jasko is again desirous of seeing Teresa: 

* Women are proverbially credulous and forgiving, 
** believing still, though stiil deceived ;*’ and thus not- 
withstanding the unkindness of Stanislaus, he no sooner 
sent a message to Therese, expressing a wish to see her, 
than she forgot all her wrongs, and flew to meet him ! 

‘The Baroness easily avoided being present at this 
interview between Therese and Stanislaus; and, pretend- 
ing illness, she was permitted to repose in a small dark 
recess in the rock leading from the large cavern, which 
had been originally formed for concealment. Here she 
had room for meditation, even unto madness; but she 
was more at a loss than ever how to act; and, after much 
deliberation, without coming to any conclusion, she be- 
gan to feel the air of the cavern dreadfully close and op- 
pressive, and determined to return to the open air, let the 
consequences be what they might. She accordingly en- 
deavoured to remove the door which obstructed his pro- 
gress, but in vain; it was firmly secured, and she found 
herself a prisoner. [ler horror was now indescribable, 
but her terror and her anger were equally useless ; her 
screams were unheard, and she sank at last upon her hard 
couch, abandoned to despair. 

‘When Carlovitz left Adelaide, she little imagined 
that only about two feet of rock divided her from her 
friend ; on the contrary, she believed herself far from all 
she ever loved, and she also thought herself abandoned to 
despair. The presence of Gyrwartz was her sole consola- 
tion; and this attached and faithful creature seized every 
opportunity that occurred, to endeavour to rouse her 
drooping spirits. In the meantime Carlovitz sought Sta- 
nislaus; and, fecling certain that the intelligence he 
brought would secure his welcome, he determined to pe- 
netrate even into his private apartment. 

* Carlovitz had been so long the favourite companion 
of Stanislaus, who knew his history, and who affected to 
confide all his szerets to him in return, that he feit au- 
thorized to approach this most retired chamber of the 
rock, notwithstanding all the eflorts made to prevent him 
by the inferior bandits, who assured him that Stanislaus 
had given particular orders that he might not be dis- 
turbed. As Carlovitz reached the door, however, he he- 
sitated, for he heard a female voice within, and he stop. 
ped involuntarily to listen. It was Therese : 


*** Spare me,” cried she; ** do not tell me so cruelly 
and so calmly that you will abandon me, Remember 





that, till now, I have believed myself your wife ; and, if 
not for my sake, at least for tliat of your unborn child, do 
not cast us from you!” 

* Carlovitz could bear no more, fer these words had 
matter in them to rouse him into madness; and his eyes 
flashed fire, as, with gigantic strength, he burst open the 
massive portal, and rushed into the chamber. 

¢% Villain! wretch! coward!” cried he, to Stanislaus, 
‘* was it for this that I have done thine errand? Was 
it that thou mightest seduce my sister, that I was sent 
to Vienna? But I know thee now! Wretch, defend 
thyself, or my sabre shall revenge the wrongs of its mas- 
ter!” 

* Thy sister!’’ cried Therese, falling, almost faint. 
ing, against the rock. 

© & Ves,” said Carlovitz; ** I am thine unhappy bro- 
ther; unhappy, alas! in every thing: for, amidst the 
wreck of my own fortunes, I fondly hoped that this fair 
flower might escape without a blight! For myself I 
cared not; I knew that I was sold to wretchedness; but 
as, even in the depths of vice, the mind naturally clings 
to some virtue, to satisfy its self-love; so did I, when 
driven from all else, place my pride in being faithful to 
him whom I had chosen for my leader! He employed 
me in a difficult and painful office, from which my mind 
revolted a thousand times, but which I performed, from 
a sense of duty, anda wish to keep my oath inviolate. 
Tow am I rewarded ? Therese! dear, injured gil! 
look up; forgive me, that I abandoned my precious 
charge; and that I left thee in the hands of a traitor: I 
ought to have known better; he that is false to his king, 
will be so to all those who put trust in him !”” 

¢ * Fool!’ said Stanislaus, ** sentiments of virtue 
come well from your mouth. According to you and your 
precious sister, [ am Satan himself, whilst you are angels 
of light, and, as I suppose you fancy yourselves, poor 
innocent lambs, who have unfortunately fallen into my 
wolfish jaws. But let us sce the real state of the case. 
I did not deceive you, Carlovitz, when I told you the 
nature of the service which I expected from you; yet you 
set out with the full intention to lure a virtuous and 
amiable woman into the hands of her bitterest enemy. 
Was this blameless ? Do not plead tidelity ; what would 
have become of your obedience to my commands, if I 
had told vou that I wished to seduce your sister?” Cars 
lovitz started, and half drew his sword. Stanislaus 
laughed, insultingly: ‘* Aye,” continued he, ‘* I sce 
that you could have disobeyed, if you had thought fit!” 

* Carlovitz, mortified and ashamed, hung his head upon 
his breast, whilst his tormentor continued his sarcasms. 

*¢« And Therese, also. Was she not flying from her 
uncle, who had always loved her as his child, for the 
sake of a stranger, of whom she knew nothing, but that 
he had a tolerable person, and was a bandit! Yet, for 
this lover she deserted those to whom she owed every 
thing, and deceived a poor old man who placed implicit 
trust in her ; and now she presumes to blame me! I did 
not deceive her ; I loved her when I said that I did so; 
and, as to the ceremony which she chooses to call a mar- 
triage, any onc, a degree above an idiot, must have been 
aware of its informality !” 

* Carlovitz could bear no more; he foamed with rage, 
like a wild beast, ravenous for prey ; and, rushing upon 
Stanislaus, bade him defend himself. The Pole calmly 
put by the thrust; and, slowly drawing his sword, stood 
in the attitude of listening. 

* %* Wretch !”* cried Carlovitz, ** art thou a coward, as 
well as villain ?” 

¢** Hark!" said Stanislaus, in a tone of authority, 
which even Carlovitz involuntarily obeyed : ** the caverns 
are attacked by the troops of the emperor. Carlovitz, 
this is no time for private quarrel ; we are bound by oath 
to defend those who have confided in us ; let us now fight 
for the common cause, and that saved, I pledge my 
honour, if we both survive, that you shall have satisfac. 
tion. Poor Therese,”’ continued he, as some spark of 
human feeling, for once, touched his heart; ** what will 
become of her ?” 

‘ ** The dark recesses of the large cavern,” said Care 
lovitz, ‘* will afford her a refuge. Adelaide may rest 
there also.”” 

*s* ‘Then she is here #” asked Stanislaus. Carlovitz 
disdained reply, and, taking ‘his almost insensible sister 
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in his arms, he bore her towards the cavern, where the 
terrified Adelaide still awaited his return ; whence, bid- 
ding her and Gyrwartz follow, he led the way to the recess 
where the Baroness had been so long confined. There 
he placed the fair fugitives, intrusting Gyrwartz with the 
charge to set them free, if he should himself fall. 

*¢ Wait till the battle be decided :” said he: ** You 
will here be safe. When it is ended, if I live, I will 
conduct them back to Gros Lomnitz, or to Hadree ; and, 
if I fall, it must bethy care. Be faithful, and thou shalt 
have cause for joy.””’"—Vol. 3, pp. 255—262. 

This Gyrwartz was the Treasure Seeker, from 
whom the tale derives its tite. For a description 
of his person, and an account of his occupation, as 
well as tor the result of the threatened combat, and 
the fate of the ditlerent parties, which, however, it 
would not be dificult to divine, we beg to refer our 
readers tu the volumes themselves, 





LIFE ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. 


Life on Board a Man-of- War; including a full 
slecount of the Battle of Navarino, By a British 
Seaman, 12mo. Blackie and Co. Glasgow, 
1829. 

Tuts little volume, which we do not know what 
chance has drifted to our latitude, has, we confess, 
both surprised us a good deal, and inspired us with 
quite a new feeling touching a great department of 
our vernacular literature. We had always a sort of 
vague confused notion that there was such a thing as 
an indigenous authorship, even in the remotest and 
wildest districts of the country ; but it was rather a 
mere habitual mode of thinking than a clear convic- 
tion of the thing as a felt truth, something like the 
belief one has that there are inhabitants in the moon, 
or the indolent acquiescence with which one gives 
in to the common creed about any other matier in 
which he takes equally little interest. If we did not 
regard the fact with any very lively faith, so neither 
did we presume to doubt it; we were content to let 
the article keep its place among our intellectual fix- 
tures, seeing it had somehow or other got there, with- 
out atlempting either to readjust or mend it. And 
thus was the literature of our provinces to us little 
more than a nebulous nonentity—a far-off insubstan- 
tial fog doating in the mind’s eye, but by the mind 
itself scarcely heeded. Certainly, however, if any 
one had talked to us of Glasgow literature, the ex- 
pression would have seemed to us a peculiarly whim- 
sical one; for that respectable city has hitherto, we 
must allow, in our imagination, stood above most 
others, aloof from all associations with books,—save 
those of the counting-house,—and the very sound of 
its name comes to our prejudiced ears intertwisted, 
we fear almost inextricably, with the rattling of shut- 
tles. But this volume, as we’ have said, has cured 
us of our prejudices, and taught us that there is such 
a thing even as Glasgow hterature, and that a book 
with that town on its title-page may nevertheless 
bear the impress of high talent on every other. 

The history of the author, aud his production, 
may be given in very few words. He was only, as 
he tells us, seventeen, when, in the year 1825, he 
left his home, in defiance of the wishes of his pa- 
rents, with the determination of going on board of a 
man-of-war. After making his way to Liverpool, 
with only sixpence more in his pocket than paid his 
passage in the steam-boat from Glasgow, he pre- 
sented himself at the rendezvous house there, and 
soon attained the object of his ambition, by being 
received on board of his Majesty’s ship the Bittern, 
from which he was sometime after transferred to the 
Reynard, and eventually from that to the Genoa. 
It was while serving as a common sailor on board of 
this last vessel that he was present at the battle of 
Navarino. When the Genoa got back to England 
and was paid off, he bid farewell to the navy, after 
two years and eight months’ service, and wisely re- 
turned home. The work before us is the narrative 
of his adventures while ploughing the billows ; but 
we have no hesitation in saying, that life at sea has 
never before been described with more spirit and 
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graphic power. Indeed we should be quite at a loss 
to name any work, whether professing to be fictitious 
or historical, in which so seemingly faithful a picture 
is given of what service on board a man-of-war really 
is. The delineations of this young seaman have 
about them an air of truthfulness that comes over us 
almost like the evidence of our senses. In reading 
his pages we cannot doubt for a moment that he must 
have been present at the scenes which he so anima- 
tingly describes ; we almost feel as if we ourselves 
were present at themalso. But let our readers judge 
for themselves. 

The first extract we give is his account of his re- 
ception on board the Bittern: 

‘We scrambled up, one after another, in a very 
unseamanlike manner, and in a few minutes found 
ourselves standing on the quarter-deck of Hl. M. 
ship Bittern, the laughing-stock of the whole crew, who 
crowded on the foreeastle, and even came aft to the break 
of the quarter-deck, to make observations on our appear- 
ance. I had the misfortune to attract most attention ; 
and that the reader may know the reason, Iet him ima- 
gine, a tall young fellow, with a blue jacket made in the 
first style of fashion, but most wretchedly faded ; trowsers 
in the same style and predicament; a hat broken down 
into a soft, shapeless mass of felt; and a pair of boots 
bursting with laughter at both sides. Add to this, my 
features were besmeared with dirt, and my whole appear. 
ance was that of a forlorn flunkey or disjaskit dandy. 

* We were mustered by a stout-looking man, dressed 
in a Flushing jacket and trowsers, with crown-and-anchor 
buttons. This officer, who was the master of the ship, 
stood surveying us as we came on deck, with a large spy- 
glass under his arm, and as I passed he honoured me with 
a look and a smile, that could not be mistaken. After 
being mustered, we were ordered to go below; and as I 
passed forward, I was singled out by the by-standers to 
bear the brunt of their ridicule. ‘* What is that ‘cre fel- 
lor,” says one, **with the mizen peak at his jacket?” “I’m 
d—d,” says another, ‘if I know, but I thinks as how he 
is some old broken down quill-driver.”” ** That he ain‘t, 
Bill,” said a third, * doesn’t you think as how he looks 
more like a footman toa Portuguese running barber, or an 
old w *s tobacco boy.” * My eyes!” said another, 
who, by his silver whistle at his button-hole, I afterwards 
learned to be boatswain’s mate, ** My eyes! if he hasn’t 
got Gaff To’sail boots, with swabs hanging over the 
bows. By G—, he'd make a capital figure-head.”” Such 
were some of the remarks passed on me, as, overwhelmed 
with confusion, I strove to find my way to the lower deck. 

$y a ladder [ reached the main deck, where the ship's 
company messed, and here again I was the principal ob- 
ject of attraction. I bolted to a hatchway that I saw open 
in midships, and began to descend the ladder to be as 
quickly out of sight as possible, but the ladder being 
steep, and newly washed, and my gaff topsail boots not 
taking proper hold of it, I lost footing, and fell to the 
bottom, where F upset a bucket of dirty water. I could 
not move at first, but was obliged to lie for a few minutes, 
while the most tremendous volley of oaths I think I ever 
heard before or since, were heaped upon me. A number 
of the seamen gathered round me, and continued to mock 
and gibe me. The most active among these was the 
boatswain’s mate before mentioned, whose name was 
Jack Sinnet. My blood boiled at such unprovoked in- 
dignity, and I felt it the more acutely from having form- 
ed, from the works of Smollett, Cooper, and others, the 
most exalted notions of the generosity of British sailors. 
I became, indeed, so exasperated, that, although a mere 
boy compared to the most of my tormentors, I would 
willingly have pitched into them, as the phrase goes, like 
a dog into a dead horse, whatever might have been the 
consequences.’—Pp. 21—23. 





We pass over an account of a scuffle in which he 
engaged with one of his tormentors, and in which he 
was lucky enough to acquit himself in such a manner 
as to gain some character. The narrative then pro- 
ceeds : 

* There being no provisions cooked for us this day, 
we were obliged to eat raw pork and biscuit ; but to 
me, who had tasted little from the time I had been in 
O' Hara’s house, it felt peculiarly sweet. I made a hearty 
meal, the first 1 eyer ate in his Majesty’y service, and 
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getting a pint of grog, I fancied myself, as I said before, 
** ay, every inch a sailor.” 

‘In the afternoon they passed the word for all those 
that wanted slops to go aft on the quarter-deck. I did 
did not understand what this meant, but my friend told 
me with a smile, it was clothes of all kinds that the purser 
served out, and the men paid him when the ship was paid 
off. Tasked Riley to go aft and get some things for me, 
and to tell that I was not fit tocome. Off he went, and 
returned bearing a jacket, trowsers, checked shirts, shoes, 
stockings, &¢c.—in short, every thing I stood in need of. 
1 stripped directly, and putting on a purser’s shirt, found 
the sleeves came only a little below my elbows, but that 
was not seen. The trowsers were too wide; they would 
not stop up without braces, and so short that Riley told 
me I had shoved my legs too far through them. I, how- 
ever, was so far pleased, that, making a step towards the 
scuttle, I pitched my whole wardrobe of the old school 
overboard for a fair wind. I need not have been so fast 5 
for the jacket I had got fitted me worse than the trowsers 
did, being, as a punster would say, like two towns in 
France, too loose and too long. Indeed, when I was 
fully dressed, I could not help smiling at my grotesque 
appearance, which, however, I did not think looked so 
qucer, till I observed those that came past the birth stand 
to reconnoitre me, and *“* make a remark or so.” One 
said, as he spit out a great big tobacco spittle, that I was 
** sartainly purser rigged and parish d—d now.” Ans« 
other had the assurance to tell me that my jacket fitted 
me “like a purser’s shirt upon a hand-spike.” I was 
somewhat disconcerted at these observations ; but Riley 
set to work that same afterneon, and curtailed the dimens 
sions of the jacket and trowscrs so as to make them fit me 
very decently. He also slung a hammock for me, for 
which he procured a mattress and blanket. It was with 
great difficulty I got into my new fangled bed, nor could 
1 for some time be assured of its safety. I wakened 
Riley, who was sleeping alongside of me, and asked him 


if there was no danger of its coming down. ** D— my 
eyes,”’ said he, ** can’t you let a fellow sleep? Are you 


afraid you'll go to Beelzebub before your time? Lie 
still, and don’t disturb yourself. I’ve belonged to a man- 
of-war these twenty years, man and boy, and my lanyard 
never gave way yet—no, never!” The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth, when, as if he had been en- 
acting a farce, crack goes his lanyard, and down he drops 
on the deck. ** H— and d n !’ he cried, ** you lousy 
son of a bitch! if 1 get hold of you I'll squeeze you toa 
mummy. You're gone, are you?” he continued, still 
apostrophising the unknown, for it was his evident wish 
to make me believe that a trick had been played upon 
him, ** I'll catch you again, my heartie!” With much 
grumbling, he tied up his hammock, while I lay con- 
vulsed with laughter, and laughing myself asleep, thus 
passed my first day on board a inan-of-war.’—25—27. 





We give 
sketch from 
the Genoa: 


the following spirited and laughable 
a variety of other adventures, on board 


* We left Gibraltar for Matta on the morning of the 
loth, and, with a fair breeze, stood right up the Straits 
of the Mediterranean. We passed Ivica, Minorca, Ma- 
jorca, and Sardinia, and made the Island of Malta on 
the afternoon of the 3lst July, but here we were again 
becalmed, and could not get in till next day. The night, 
however, was passed agreeably. As the moon shone with 
all the brilliance for which it is remarkable in that clear 
atmosphere, the Captain ordered the boatswain’s mate to 
pipe all hands to dance, a cheering order that was obeyed 
with unbounded alacrity. A fiddler is a man of no small 
note aboard a ship. Our Apollo no sooner got upon the 
main deck than he was hoisted on the breech of one of the 
guns, while the gangway was cleared for a ball-room, 
round which, those who had not talents for tripping out 
“ Jack a Tar” or ** Jack’s the Lad,” formed a ring. 
The dancers, however, were not unanimous in the choice 
of atune. While one party shouted out for * Off she 
Goes” or ** Moll Brooks,” another equally vociferous 
demanded * The New-rigged Ship,”’ and I could hear, 
among the rest, the voices of several of my countrymen 
imploring for the ** Flowers of Edinburgh.” The latter 
were far outvoted by the number and vociferations of the 
rest, 80, coming up to me, they asked if I would not play 





them a tune for the sake of Auld Scotland. * Man, 
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man !”’ said ene of them with fervour, ** [ wish 1 had ye 
in the Lord o’ the Isles’ Tavern at the Breomiclaw ! 
We would mak a nigitt o’t!") I owned my inability to 
play upon any instrument except the Pandean reed. TPhe 
Joan of one was immediately got; the poor fellow who 
procured it having to mortgage his next day’s grog for 
the favours; and I, to their infinite satisfaction, played 
several national tunes, which made our pulses beat quick 
at the rensembrances they awakened. When tired with 
dancing, some stretched themselves out under the half 
deck, and fell asleep with nething bet the shot locker 
that was round the hatchway fora pillow, while others 
met in the galley as in one common focus. ** Who'll 
follov me to the boons,” cried Jack Burgess, ** and pitch 
a stave or spin a yarn? My eyes! if I care to begin 
myself, if some of you lazy greenhorns would listen, for, 
by the living stick, I doesn’t like to be speechifying, as 
Hamlock says, to beggarly boxes.” ‘* Well, well, 
Jack,” said a wag of the name of Smiih, ** I hope it is 
not again going to be, * When 1 was aboard The Tre- 
mendous.’”? ‘* None of your bloody jaw,” retorted 
Burgess, ** many things I sced in The Tremendous be- 
fore you knew the difference "twixt a gun and marlin- 
spike.” ‘* Come, come, Jack, get on,” said several 
more of them. ‘* Well, my boys, sit round, and I'll 
begin ; but I say, Smith, aud MM. and the rest of yeu sea 
lawyers, don’t begin correcting me about dictionary words, 
and all that there stuff; fer, d'ye see, as how 1 knows 
nothing at all about it”? ** No, no! no one will shove 
in his oar where there will be no room to pull, Jack,” 
said we all, when, after being assured of this, he began to 
tell the following story, which 1 will try to give the reader 
as nearly as possible in his own words. 

** Well, d’ye see, when I was on board—— d— 
me! what are you laughing at, Smith 2? Do you think 
I was coming out with the Tremendous again?” * I 
did,” said Smith, ** but get on; Vil promise not to 
laugh any more.”’ ‘* Well, don’t then,” said Jack, ** or 
I'm blessed if | hawl another word out of me this watch, 
Well, d’ye see, when I was on board the Barfleur in the 
West Jngecs under old ‘Tommy Harvey, we had a rum 
time of it; for he was a real tartar. He was none of 
your wishy washy old women; for if a man came before 
him once, he was as sure of his five dozen as be had his 
biscuit to crack for dinner, and you know that’s always 
sure. [Come, come, Smith; none of your holf laughs 
and purser’s grins, for I duvesn’t like ’em.] Well, as I 
was saying, the old fellow had a quare notion as how the 
ship’s company was in a state of mutiny, thof there was 
not a more peaceabler set of men in the grand fleet at the 
time than we were. The master-at-arms was just, d’ye 
see, the two ends and the middle of a twice laid rotten 
strand of a bloody rascal*, and then d’ye see, he had a yot 
of fancy men that told him every thing as was done in 
the ship. No sooner did he know it than you might as 
well have told a boatswain’s mate to keep a secret as him, 
for aft it went to old Tom directly. Well, as we were 
lying one night in the Bay of Antigua, a fine calm night 
it was, the ports all up for the heat, and every one in 
their hammocks, Jack Gibson as was a messmate of mine 
happened to go to the birth for a drink of water, his cop- 
pers being rather hot, when what did he see but an infer- 
nal black cat pitching into it a four pound piece of beef 
that had been left from dinner. * Aha!’ says Jack, 
* have I catched you at last? Go and take a swim after 
your meal,’ said he, * for the good of your soul!’ As he 
pitched it out the port, the cat made a heil of a slash in 
the water, and swam towards the shore. Jack went to 
his hammock, but had scarcely turned in, when the whole 
ship was in an uproar. D— me, there could not be more 
noise if the bloody ship had been overboard! ‘They beat 
to quarters, and every one was there before you would say 
trap stick. ‘The second cutters was called away to pursue 
the man as they thought was overboard. Now, d’ye see, 
twas two of them superfine vegabonds that had been 
skulking in the forechains just over the port where Jack 
launched the cat, and they were trying to hear what we 
were convarsing about as we lay in our hammocks ; well, 
d’ye see, shippies, they were just like these two elders 
you read about in what you ca!l that ’ere book in the 





** Twice laid is applied to ropes made of old yarns. 
The two ends and the middle of course comprises the 
whole. Strand means one of the plies of a rope.’ 





Bible; no, it’s not in the Bible either; it’s a kind of 
Pethecary U-thinks they eall it; don't you know the 
name, M. ?” said he, addressing me. I assured him that 
I had forgot the name at present, but Jack was une of 
that numerous class of prosers who will not overlook any 
point in theirstory, however unimportant it may be. Ile 
tied, with all his might, to find out the * name of the 
poor woman,” as he called her, ** as was going to be Kilt 
tor *dultry.”) * Was it not Nancy ?” said one: ** Or 
Bet ?” said another: ** Or may be it was Sue, or Kitty ? 
or 2” 8 "That's it, or d— me!” said Burges: 
** Susan’s the name, for a week's grog! Well, d’ye sce, 
they were just like the two we had, but I need not be tel- 
ling you what you can sce in the Bible down in the mess 
yonder.” ** L'il look to-morrow,” said some, ** but get 
on with your yarn in the mean time.” ** Well, [ll get 
on,” said he, * but I say you'll find the Pothecary right 
in midships between the Bible and Testament. Now, 
d'ye see, them two fellois went aft to old Tom himself, 
and pitched him the bloodiest twister as ever you heard, 
about as how they heard two of the men convarsing toge- 
ther about delivering up the ship to the French, and that 
they came to the conclusion that one was to jump over 
into the water; and, oh! I’m d—d, if I can tell you the 
half they were going todo! The Admiral ordered them 
to beat to quarters, and despatched the cu’ter, manned 
and armed, after the cat. When we was at our quarters 
we was called to muster on the quarter-deck. Old Tom 
then said he wouldn’t muster till they brought the muti- 
nous rascal aboard. We was all waiting, like a parcel of 
bum-boat men on a pay day. Old Tom’s nephew was 
looking over the quarter through his bring-em-near, and 
turning to old Tom told him they had just picked up the 
rascal, and was bringing him aboard. ‘ Master-at-arms,” 
said he, * get a pair of irons to clap the scoundrel in di- 
rectly.’ Jack Ketch, always glad of a job, was off in a 
twinkling, and quickly brought up a pair of the strongest 
irons in the ship. Saying them on the deck, the precious 
rascai stood rubbing his hands, his fingers itching to be 
putting the shackles round what he thought a man’s legs. 
The boat neared the ship, and soon came alongside. The 
middy came on the quarter-deck, with a face like a wet 
swab or methody parson. ‘ Have you got him 2 said old 
Tom. ‘ Yes, sir,’ was the reply, * he is in the boat.’ 
* Bring him here,’ said he, ‘and get your irons ready, 
Master-at-arms; clap him on the poop, and to-morrow 
morning, I’m d—d, if I don’t see his back bone!’ ‘I 
very much doubt, sir,’ said the middy, ‘ if you have got 
a pair of irons in the ship that will fit the gentleman, fcr 
he is not very thick about the ankle.” * Bring him up, 
bring him up,’ said Tom, ‘ I'll have him on ihe poop 
all night, if I should tie him with the mizen top-sail haul- 
yards myself; but where is he?’ * He is coming, sir,’ 
suid the middy, * but we will need to carry him up,’ said 
he, * for the poor fellor is so weak that he can’t come out 
of the boat.’ * Get a whip on the main-yard,’ said old 
Tom, ‘ and hoist the rascal in.’ * He is here, sir,’ said 
the middy, advancing on the quarter-deck, and showing 
the Admiral the black cat which he carried under his 
arm! Now, if you'll believe me, eld Tom had not a 
word to throw to a dog, and the whole ship’s company 
was like to split their sides with laughing at him and his 
spies, and the mutinous cat; but there never was a word 
about mutiny all the time we was out after that, which 
was three years and eight months, and the spies and Jack 
Ketch had the devil’s own life of it till we came home !""” 
—Pp. 82—83. 





Smollett himself has few things more richly comic 
than this; but we must now give a specimen of our 
author's power in another style of painting. The 
latter part of the volume is occupied with an account 
of the battle of Navarino; and seldom certainly has 
the wildness of war been more admirably depicted. 
We regret that our limits will only permit us to select 
a few paragraphs from a narrative which we have 
perused with such breathtess interest : 


‘ The fifer now played ** Nancy Dawson,” the well- 
known call for the cooks of each mess to go up with his 
monkey for his allowance. When the wine was brought 
down, a proposal was made by the elder seamen of our 
mess to drink round as long as it lasted, which was agreed 
to by all, Jack Burgess said it had aiways been the 
custom in the Tremendous during the shooling season ; 


* but what, 








continued he, “* need I talk to you about 
the shooting season, who never saw a shot fired in anger 
in your life. If you had been with me in the Tonnant 
at Trafalgar, you'd have seen firing three rounds a 
minute, my boys! Off she goes! We pitched it into 
the San JosefF as if we had been playing at billiards or 
nine pins (only a littl: quicker, you know, and not so 
very nice); but you'll see them things before night. So 
—pass round the wine. Come! who'll lend me a pint 
till to-morrow ? There’s a chance! Don’t all speak at 
once, you know, or I'll not be able to hear you.” All, 
however, declined the offer, and drank their allowance 
after the customary wish upon such occasions, of ** May 
we all mect again to-morrow!’ I went on deck with a 
kettle of pea-soup, and saw that by this time we were 
within a quarter of a mile of the fort that guarded the 
entrance of the harbour of Navarino. A gentle breeze 
was blowing, which scarcely filled our sails, and we were 
not going above a knot an hour. All at once a man 
jumped trom one of the forecastle guns, and roared out, 
** There it goes now!” ** What!” said I, ** What's 
the matter ?”” ** Don’t you sce them there two pieces of 
bunting at the Asia’s mast-head! that’s the signal to en- 
gage, my lad! ‘Take a good look of it, so as you'll know 
it again.” 


” 


* At this instant the drum beat to quarters. I ran to 
the head, tumbled kettle and all overboard, and then 
made the best of my way to my gun. LEvery gun was 
soon manned, and already double-shotted. The German 
De Squaw was quartered at the gun before me. We all 
stood in silent expectation of the order to ** fire ;” and as 
we were at this time nearvy under the heavy batteries, we 
expected directly to have a dose of the pills the Turks 
had been preparing for us these ten or twelve days past. 
We could observe them leaning over their guns, and 
pointing with the utmost sang freid to the different ships 
as they made their appearance. The flag-staff they had 
on their batteries had no colours mounted, and every 
thing seemed rather to betoken an amicable feeling. A 
boat pushed from the shore with a Turkish officer aboard 
and four men, and made for the Asia, that, by this time, 
was clear of the guns of the forts, and about a hundred 
yards a-head of us. ‘The officer, I could see, went aboard 
of the Asia, but did not stop two mioutes. On regaining 
the shore he threw his turban from him, and ran up to a 
gateway in the fortress, where there was a crowd of people 
waiting his arrival. As soon as he made his appearance 
the red flag waved on the battlements, and at the same 
moment a signal gun was fired. The word now flew 
along the decks, ‘* Stand to your guns there, fore and 
aft!’? ** All ready, sir,”? was the immediate reply, as 
the captain of each gun stood with the lanyard of the 
lock in his hand, waiting to hear the word “ fire.” This 
was a period of intense excitement. A dead silence pre- 
vailed, and * the boldest held his breath for a time ”’ 
All the while we were ** drifting on our path,” and now 
we were clear of the guns of the batteries, and steering 
alongside of the Tukish line. The Turks likewise were 
at their guns.’—Pp. 130—132. 

* * * * * 

© Tom and I were just making our way down from the 
fore-top-sail yard, when the enemy’s guns opened upon 
us. Morfiet grasping my hand, exclaimed, ** Don’t 
forget ‘'om Mortict, M.—farewell!—to your gun! to 
your gun !”’ and so saying, he jumped down on the main- 
deck, where he was quartered, and I made the best of my 
way to the lower deck, and took my place at the gun. 
Lieutenant Broke drew his sword, and told us not to fire 
till ordered. ‘* Point your guns sure, men,”’ said he, 
*¢ and make every shot tell—that’s the way to show them 
British play!” He now threw away his hat on the deck, 
and told us to give the ‘Turks three cheers, which we did 
with all our heart. Then crying out, ** Stand clear of 
the guns,” he gave the word * FIRE!” and imme- 
diately the whole tier of guns was discharged, with ter- 
rific effect, into the side of the Turkish admiral’s ship 
that lay abreast of us. After this it was, “ fire away, 
my boys, as hard as you can!” The first man that I 
saw killed in our vessel was a marine, and it was not till 
we had received five or six rounds from the enemy. He 
was close beside me. I had taken the sponge out of his 


hand, and on turning round saw him at my feet with his 
head fairly severed from his body, as if it had been done 
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with a knife. My messmate, Lee, drew the corpse out 
from the trucks of the guns, and hauled it into midships, 
under the after ladder. The firing continued incessant, 
accompanied occasionally by loud cheers, which were not 
drowned even in the roar of the artillery; but distincter 
than these could be heard the dismal shrieks of the suffer- 
ers, that sounded like death.kiae'ls in the ear, or like the 
cry of war-fiends over their carnage.’—Pp. 136, 157. 
* * e s * 

* As there is always a cask of water lashed to the 
stanchion on the deck in midships, called ** figh'ing 
water,” onc of the officers of the fore part of the deck, en 
his way to the cockpit, came aft, begging to get a drink. 
He had been wounded severely in the right arm with a 
piece of langridge shot, and the left was so bruised that 
he could not lift the jug to his head. De Squaw, who 
had been working the gun with an activity and smartness 
that surprised me for a man of his age, took the jug, and 
after skimming back the blood and dirt from the top of 
the cask, filled it, and offered it to the officer; but just 
as he was in the act of holding it to the wounded man’s 
mouth, he dropt a mangled corpse, being cut nearly in 
pieces with grape-shot ; the officer was knocked down, 
but not hurt. ** Poor fellow !”’ said he, ** he has died in 
performing an act of humanity—God rest his soul!” 
We assisted the officer down to the cockpit, where, illu- 
minated by the dim light of a few purser’s dips, the sur- 
geon and assistants were busily employed in amputating, 
binding up, and attending to the different cases as they 
were brouglit tothem. The stifled groans, the figures of 
the surgeon and his mates, their bare arms and faces 
smeared with blood, the dead and dying all round, some 
in the last agonies of death, and others screaming under 
the amputating knife, formed a horrid scene of misery, 
and made a hideous contrast to the ** pomp, pride, and 
circumstance of glorious war.” ’—Pp. 141, 142. 

Our readers, we think, will agree with us, that 
there is no ordinary power in all this. We have 
seldom witnessed so much promise—we ought rather 
indeed to say performance—in so young a writer. 
We hope he will pursue steadily the new path of 
ambition upon which he has entered. From the 
specimen of his talents he has already given us, it 
would be difficult to say to what degree of eminence 
he is not capable of attaining. 





TOWER OF BABEL. 


Travels in Chaldca, including a Journey from Busso- 
rah to Bagdad, Hillah, and Babylon, Performed on 
Foot in 1827. With Observations on the Sites and 
Remains of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. By 
Captain Robert Mignan, of the Hon. East India 
Company's Service, Sc. 8vo. Colburn and Bent- 
ley. London, 1829. 

Tue length to which our other reviews have run 
oblige us to postpone the notice we had intended to 
take of Capt. Mignan’s look, and to content our- 
selves for the present with the foilowing extract, in 
which he describes a mass of ruins, called by the 
natives, El Mijellibah, and which, in concurrence 
with many preceding travellers, he considers to be 
the remains of the Tower of Babel. We shall re- 
turn to the subject. 

* November 30th.—At day-light I departed for the 
ruins, with a mind absorbed by the objects which I had 
seen yesterday. An hour’s walk, indulged in intense re- 
flection, brought me to the grandest and most gigantic 
northern mass, on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and 
distant about four miles and a half from the eastern 
suburb of Hillah. It is called by the natives, El Mu- 
jellibah, ** the overturned :” also Haroot and Maroot, 
from a tradition handed down, with little deviation, from 
time immemorial, that near the foot of the ruin there is a 
well invisible to mortals, in which those rebellious angels 
were condemned by God to be hung with their heels up- 
wards, until the day of judgment, as a punishment for 
their wickedness. 

© This solid mound, which I consider from its situation 
and magnitude to be the remains of the Tower of Babel, 
an opinion likewise adopied by that venerable and highly 
distinguished geographer Major Rennell, is a vast oblong 





square, composod of kiln-burnt and sun-diied bricks, ris- 
ing irregularly to the height of 139 feet, at the south- 
west; whence it slopes towards the north-east to a depth 
of 110 feet. Lis sides face the four cardinal points: 1 
measured them carefully ; and the following is the 
full extent of each face. That to the norih, along 
the visible face, is 274 yards; to the south, 256 yards ; 
to the east, 22 yards, and to the west, 240 yards*. 
The summit is an uneven flat strewed with oroken and 
unbroken bricks, the perfect ones measuring thirteen 
inches square, by three thick. Many exhibited the 
arrow-headed character, which appeared remarkably 
fresh. Pottery, bitumen, vitritied and petrified brick, 
shells, and glass, were all equally abundant. ‘The prin- 
cipal materials composing this min are doubtless mud 
bricks baked in the sun, and mixed up withstraw. Many 
of the ancient ruined cities of Persia are likewise described 
as being built of unburnt bricks beaten up with straw or 
rush, perhaps to make the ingredient adhere, and then 
baked in the sunt. This mode of making bricks is of 
the greatest antiquity ; for even in the days of the Egyp- 
tian bondage, I apprehend it to be alluded to, when Pha- 
raoh commanded the taskmasters of the people and their 
officers, saying, ** Ye shall no more give the pcople 
straw to make brick, as heretofore; let them go and ga- 
ther straw for themselves.”"—E.vodus, chap. v. ver. 7. 


‘It is not difficult to trace brickwork along each front, 
particularly at the south-west angle, which is faced by a 
wall, composed partly of kiln-bu:nt brick, that in shape 
exactly resembles a watch tower or small turret. On its 
summit there are still considerable traces of erect build- 
ing: at the western end is a circular mass of solid brick- 
work, sloping towards the top and rising from a confused 
heap of rubbish. The chief material forming this fabric 
appeared similar to that composing the ruin called Aker- 
kouff—a mixture of chopped straw, with slime used as 
cement §; and regular layers of unbroken reeds between 
the horizontal courses of the bricks. The base is greatly 
injured by time and the elements; particularly to the 
south-east, where it is cloven into a deep furrow from top 
to bottom. 

* The sides of the ruin exhibit hollows worn partly by 
the weather, but more generally formed by the Arabs, 
who are incessantly digging for bricks, and hunting for 





** Pliny, in describing Mesopotamia, says, ** Baby- 
lon Chaldaiarum gentium caput diu summam claritatem 
obrinuit in toto orbe, propter quam rel qua pars Mesopo- 
tamia Assyriaque Babylonia appellata est, sexaginta 
millia passuum amplexa, muris ducenos pedes altis, quin- 
quagenos latis, in singulos pedes ternis digitis mensura 
ampliore quam nostra, interfluo Euphrate, mirabili 
opere utroque. Durat adhuc ibi Jovis Beli templum. 
Inventor hic fuit sideralis scientia. Cetero ad solitudi- 
nem rediit, exhausta vicinitate Seleucia, ob id condita a 
Nicatore intra nonagesimum lapidem, in confiuente Eu- 
phratis fossa perducti, atque ‘Tigris; que tamen Baby- 
lonia cogaominatur, libera hodie ac sui juris, Macedo. 
numque moris. Ferunt ei plebis urbane DC. M. esse: 
situm vero menium, aquile pandentis alas; agrum totius 
Orientis fertilissimum. Invicem ad hanc exhauriendam, 
Ctesiphontem juxta tertium ab ea Japidem in Chalonitide 
condidere Parthi, quod nune caput est regnorum. Et 
postquam nihil proficiebatur, nuper Vologesus rex aliud 
oppidum Vologeso—certam in vicino condidit.”” 

‘+ Vide ** Morier’s Second Journey through Persia,” 
cap. xiii. page 207. 

* + Pictro Della Valle, a Roman traveller, visited Ba- 
bylon in 1616. He says, when speaking of this ruin, 
** [ts situation and form correspond with that pyramid 
which Strabo calls the Tower of Belus.’’—*: It is built 
with large and thick bricks, as I carefully observed, hav- 
ing caused excavations to be made in several places for 
that purpose; but they do not appear to have been 
burned, but dried in the sun, which is extremely hot in 
those parts. ‘These sun-baked bricks, in whose substance 
were mixed bruised reeds and straw, aud which were laid 
in clay mortar, compose the great mass of the building ; 
but other bricks were also perceived at certain intervals, 
especially where the strongest buttresses stood, of tue 
same size, but burned in a kiln, and set in good lime and 
bitumen.”*—Vide ** Pietro Della Valle’s Travels,” vol. ii. 
let. 17. 


te 
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§ And they had brick for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar.” Genesis, chap. i. v. 4.—'The cement, here 
mentioned by the name of slime, was probably what the 
ancients called asphaltus, or bitumen; Assyria abounds 
with it. Herodotus, and many ancient authors aflirm, 
that the walls of Babylon were cemented with it. Arrian 
says, ** The temple of Belus, in the midst of the city of 
Babylon, was made of brick, cemented with asphaltus.” 
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antiquities. Several of these excavations I entered, and 
have no reason to suppose that they are inhabited by 
such ferocious animals as the generality of travellers 
assert. There ccriainly was an offensive smell, and the 
caves were strewed with bones of sheep and goats, de- 
voured most probably by the jackals that resort thither 
in great numbers; and thousands of bats and owls have 
filled many of these cavities *. 

* The natives are very reluctant to follow the visitor 
into these dens, and dislike remaining near the ruins 
after sunset, rather from the fear of demons and evil spi- 
rits, than from any attack of lions or other wild beasts. 
Indeed, by their account, there are not half a dozen lions 
within thirty miles round Babel; though, about sixty 
miles below Hillah, on the banks of the river, in a consi- 
derable patch of brushwood, these animals are very nu- 
merous. It appears, that the only risk attendant on en- 
tering the recesses in all the mounds, is the liability of 
being stung by venomous reptiles, which are very nume- 
rous throughout the ruins. This circumstance is an apt 
Iustration of the prophecies of Jeremiah. ‘* And Ba- 
bylon shall become heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, 
an astonishment, and an hissing, without an inhabitant.” 
—Jeremiah, chap. li. ver. 37.’—Pp. 161—168. 
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Tuere are many articles in ‘ The Juvenile Keep- 
sake’ which entitle it to rank with the very best 
Annuals of 1830. Nay, we may say say indeed that 
among the numerous publications of the kind which 
have already appeared, whether destined for the edi- 
fication of full-grown persons or their infants, we 
have not seen one altogether more corresponding with 
its professions, or more deserving of commendation 
than this. Its matter is of excellent tendency, well 
adapted for the capacity of children, yet calculated 
to elevate their minds and inspire them with virtuous 
principles. Here is no attempt to inculcate religious 
or political prejudices ; while the aim to encourage 
to goodness by interesting the heart in its favour, 
could not be more clearly manifested or more judi- 
ciously pursued. 

Among the pieces which more especially deserve 
this character, we may distinguish ‘ The Ball Dress ;” 
§ The Children’s Island,’ translated from Madame de 
Genlis ; ‘ The Two Magpies,’ by Miss Mitford ; ‘ The 
Tale of the Christmas Holidays,’ an excellent lesson ; 
‘The Mock Coral Necklace,’ and ‘ The Deserted 
Village.’ The poetical pieces are, generally speak- 
ing, superior to productions of the same class. * The 
Fairies’ Concert,’ or ‘ Newton in his Study ;’ and 
‘The Orphan's Prayer,’ by the Rev. Henry Steb- 
bing, merit particular praise. The former is very 
poetical, and the latter is full of feeling and devo- 
tion. Mr. James Montgomery and Miss Landon 
are also among the contributors. From the prose 
pieces we quote the following, as of a length well 
suited to our columns, and as of a description espe- 
cially adapted for a juvenile annual, as instructive 
and amusing for youthful readers, and at the same 
time increasing their knowledge of facts: 

* ANECDOTES OF SOUTH-AFRICAN BABOONS. 

By Thomas Pringle, Esq. 

* The large dog-face baboon of South Africa, (Simia 
Cynocephalus, Cercopithecus Ursinus,) is known to natu- 
ralists from the descriptions of Sparrman, Vaillant, Bur- 
chell, and other scientific travellers. It is an animal of 





¢*¢* DP ecause of the wrath of the Lord, it shall not be 
inhabited, but it shall be wholly desolate; every one that 
goeth by Babylon shall be astonished, and hiss at all her 
plagues. Llow is Babylon become a desolation among 
the nations! The wild beasts of the desert, with the 
wild beasts of the islands, shall-dwell there, and the owls 
shall dwell therein ; and it shall be no more inhabited for 
ever; neither shall ic be dwelt in from generation to ge- 
neration. As God overthrew Scdom and Gomorrah, and 
the neighbour cities thereof, saith the Lord; so shall no 
man abide there, neither shall any son of man dwell 





therein.”—Jeremiah, chap. Ll. ver. 13, 23, 30, 4. 
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considerable strength, and attains, when fall grown, the 
size of a very large Newfoundland dog. It is covered 
with coarse shaggy hair, of a brownish colour, except on 
the face and paws, which are bare and black. On Sevel 
ground, it always goes on all-fours, like other quadru- 
peds ; but among the rocks and precipices, which are its 
natural refuge and habitation, it uses its hind-feet, and 
hands, somewhat as a human being would do, only with 
inconceivably greater boldness and agility, in springing 
from cliff to clitf, or in clambering up the crags. 


6 The cynocephalus is not believed to be in any degree 
carnivorous, but subsists on wild fruits and berries, and 
principally on the numerous variety of edible roots, which 
abound in the districts it inhabits. These roots it digs 
out of the earth with its fore-paws, the nails of which, 
from this cause, are always short, as if worn down by 
scratching ; in other respects they nearly resemble those 
of the human hand. 

* For defence against its numerous and ferocious ene- 
mies, such as the leopard, hyena, wild dog, &c. the cy- 
nocephalus is armed with very iarge and strong canine 
teeth ; and when driven to extremity, will defend itself 
successfully against the fiercest wolf-hound. It has a 
mode of grappling its antagonist by the throat with his 
hands, while at the same moment, it tears open the jugu- 
lar vein with its sharp tusks. In this manner I have 
known a stout baboon despatch several dogs before he 
was overpowered ; and I have been assured by the na- 
tives, that even the leopard is sometimes defeated and 
worried to death by a troop of these animals. It is only 
collectively, however, that they can successfully oppose 
this powerful enemy, who, in many of the mountainous 
districts, subsists chiefly by preying upon them, catching 
them just as a cat does a rat, by lying in wait and pounc- 
ing upon them unawares. 


* With all his strength and capacity for conflict, and in 
spite of certain evil reports that are circulated to his dis- 
repute, the dog-headed baboon appears to be in reality a 
very harmless and inoffensive creature ; making allowance 
for a thievish propensity, which he has in common with 
roguish schoolboys, to rob gardens, orchards, &c., when 
he can contrive to get at them. There is, indeed, one 
story told at the Cape, and said to be quite authentic, of 
a party of these cynocephali carrying off an infant from 
a farm-house in the vicinity of Cape Town, and only re- 
signing it after having been hunted for a whole day, by a 
numerous party of men and dogs, over the tremendous 
precipices of the Wynberg mountains. The child, how- 
ever, when recovered, was found perfectly uninjured ; 
and perhaps this extraordinary abduction (the only in- 
stance of the sort I ever heard of in the colony), may 
have been prompted rather by the erratic affection of 
some mother bereaved of her own offspring, than by any 
more ferocious or mischievous propensity. 

* But however this may be, the strong attachment of 
these creatures to their own young, is as unquestionable 
as it is interesting. In my rambles in South Africa, I 
have frequently witnessed affecting instances of this at- 
tachment, when the inhabitants pursued them from their 
orchards to the mountains ; the females in such emergen- 
cies returning to search for the young ones they had lost 
through the very midst of their mortal enemies. 


©On more 'peaceful occasions, also, I have often con- 
templated them with great pleasure and interest. It is 
the practice of these animals to descend from their rocky 
fastnesses in order to enjoy themselves on the banks of 
the mountain rivulcts, and to fecd on the nutritious bulbs 
which grow in the fertile valley ground. While thus oc- 
cupied, they generally take care to be within reach of a 
steep crag, or precipice, to which they may fly for refuge 
on the appearance of an enemy ; and one of their number 
is always placed as a sentinel on some large stone, or 
other prominent position, in order to give timely warning 
to the rest of the approach of danger. It has frequently 
been my lot, when riding through the secluded vallies of 
that country, to come suddenly, on turning a corner of a 
wild glen, upon a troop of forty or fifty baboons thus 
quietly congregated. Instantly on my appearance, a 
loud ery of alarm being raised by the centinel, the whole 
tribe would scamper off with precipitation ; splashing 
through the stream, and then scrambling with most mar- 








vellous agility up the opposite cliffs, often several hundred 
feet in height, and where no other creature without wings, 
certainly, could attempt to follow them ; the large males 
bringing up the rear-guard, ready to turn with fury upon 
the dogs, if any attempted to molest them ; the females, 
with their young ones in their arms, or on their shoulders, 
clinging with arms clasped closcly round the mothers’ 
necks. And thus climbing, and chattering, and squal- 
ling, they would ascend the almost perpendicular crags, 
while I looked on and watched them—interested by the 
almost human affection which they evinced for their mates 
and their offspring ; and sometimes not a little amused, 
also, by the ‘angry vociferation with which the old ones 
would scold me when they had got fairly upon the rocks, 
and felt themselves secure from pursuit.’—Pp. 209—212. 


We have already quoted, from the elder ‘ Keep- 
sake,” a sonnet from the pen of the author of the 
‘ Life of Lorenzo de Medici,’ and of ‘Leo X.;’ our 
having done so, we are persuaded, will not seem to 
any of our readers a reason for excluding the follow- 
ing production from a descendant of that venerable 
writer : 

SONNET BY MISS J. E. ROSCOE. 
‘ Tuov, angel-like, sit’st at the couch of pain, 
Inspiring thoughts of heaven—while in thine eye, 
Where lingers the soft tear of sympathy, 
There is a holy rapture—yes, in vain 
Pain, sickness, anguish, rivals to thy love, 
Would dim the hope, and quench the sufferer’s faith ; 
Thy tender smile disarms the sting of death, 
At thy bright presence all its fears remove ! 
Thou enterest, and with thee the visions come 
Of the blest spirits and immortal bowers ; 
The very fragrance of thy fading flowers 
Breathes some sweet thoughts and whispers of that home 
Where, when these days of pain and weakness flee, 
The unfetter’d soul shall meet its God and thee !’ 


Of the embellishments we prefer ‘ The Castle of 
Pfalz, on the Rhine,’ from a very spirited drawing 
by Prout, engraved with clearness, but with a de- 
gree of coarseness, by Kelseil; ‘ The Heir of New- 
ton Buzzard,’ from a picture full of truth ard nature, 
(‘The Sohool-room,’) by J. M. Wright, engraved 
hy J. Carter; and ‘The Deserted Village,’ painted 
by Chisholm, and engraved by I]. Rolls. Mr. Ste- 
phanoff and Mr. Corbould may be thankful that 
they are allowed to pass without further notice. 





The Diurnal Remembrancer ; or, Private Diary, for 
1830, being the eleventh year of the reign of his 
Majesty King George IV. Great and small. 
Dunn and Son, London, 1829. 

Amipst the legion of annuals with which the 

drawing-room is fortified against the attacks of 

ennui, the brains of sentimental lords and magazine 
writing ladies delivered of their burthens, and the 
pockets of royal academicians and west end book- 

sellers conveniently filled, there has appeared a 

new competitor, differing however frony all that 

have preceded it, with this slight variation, that in- 
stead of being a place from wheace to gain other 
people’s thoughts, it is for the most part a recepta- 
cle of which to insert one’s own. In outward 
form, tlough not beginning with the aristocratic 
keepsake, its pre sion would lead the unwary to 
expect at least a frontispiece by Landseer and au 
opening poem by Camptell; but, alas! disappuint- 
ment 3s the lot of humanity, and all this panoply of 
Morocco leather and gold covers, which you may 


buy any day of the week for eighteenpence—an | 


abridgment of § The London University Almanack ’ 
and about a quire of gilt-edged paper. In the 
first you have excellent directions about the ma- 
nagement of calves, cabbages, and catarrhs ; lists 
of reigning princes, and hachney-coach fares; the 
whole economy of the kitchen garden, and the 
age of our blessed Majesty King George the 
Fourth, ; 


But tie second part is the thing; that in which 








the editor (for we suppose even this has an editor( 
has displayed the whole of his acumen. A_ blank 
leaf, in which you may inscribe the result of a ten 
years’ suit in chancery; moral reflections on the 
growing sin of drunkenness, with examples from 
your own experience; the day on which little 
lommy cut his eye-tooth, or any other equally 
important circumstance in life, is surmounted by 
the day of the month and week, any remarkable 
occurrence which has happened on that day, and 
last, though not least, a text of Scripture, which is 
intended to bear some relation between the moral 
contained in it and the event, but unfortunately the 
connexion is vastly ludicrous and misplaced, as for 
instance: 
* Saturday, May 29th, 1830. 


* Restoration Charles I[.—Columbus died, 1506.— 
Constantinople taken by the Turks, 1453. 


* The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is 
the law: but thanks be to God, which giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’—Corinthians. 


Now, what the Turks had to do with the Chris- 
tian thanksgiving is more than we can divine, or, 
again, to whom the purity of heart alludes in the 
following : 

* Sunday, August 15, 1830. 

© Tenth Sunday after Trinity. —Buonaparte born, 1769. 

* Blessed are the pure in spirit, for they shall see God.’ 
St. Matthew. 


IIowever, poor Napoleon is not so well treated 
when they come to some other actions of his life, 
and he is heartily cursed on a few occasions, On 
Christmas-day we are told that ¢ all flesh is grass ;’ 
but we think it would be difficult to persuade an 
English yeoman sitting down to his dinner of roast 
beef on that day, that he was about to follow the 
example of Nebuchadnezzar. We must confess 
that we do not much approve of the strange inter- 
mixture of religion and politics beneath the cover 
of acommon-pl:ace book; yet, overlooking this fault, 
and knowing the benefit many of our friends, and 
we believe we may say literary men in general, 
would derive from a little more method in their 
thoughts and concerns, we heartily recommend 
them to try, for a twelvemonth at least, the use of 
some such # help as ‘The Private Diary.’ 





Lhe Polar Star (being a continuation of the Ev- 
tractor, ) of Entertainment and Popular Seiences, 
and Universal Repertorium of General Literature. 
Vol. I. 8Svo. Flower. Jundon, 1829. 


Tur plan of this publication seems to have been 
enlarged with its change of title. Instead of being 
cunfined, as originally, to the insertion of articles 
from periodicals, passages taken from recently 
published books are admitted, and form an agree- 
able variety with the more speculative matter of 
reviews and magazines. Of the first volume of the 
© Polar Star’ we repeat what we said of the ‘ Ex- 
tractor,’ that it contains an immense mass of inte- 
resting matter, of a popular rather than a very 
choice character, in a small compass, and at a mo- 
derate price, and that this is the collection of all 
others suited for persons living abroad, who desire 
to be kept au courant of the periodical literature and 
topics of conversation in England. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 





ADAM SMITH AND EDMUND BURKE. 


Smitu.—You were once, I think, a candidate 
for a professorship in our university. No one can 
have less cause than Mr. Burke to regret that he 
forgot that quict ambition in the pursuit of more 
glorious, perhaps more useful, ends; yet does it 
not sometimes occur to you, that your pupils at 
Glasgow would have been rather mure docile than 
your pupils at St. Stephen’s. 

Burke.—The cases are hardly parallel, Mr. 
Smith. The gown is such an important clement of 
moral dignity. If 1 possessed that advantage, 
Heaven only knows what effect T might produce 
upon the mind of Mr. Pitt and the shoes of Mr. 
Rolle; but, seriously speaking, [ do not know that 
you have much the advantage ever us. It may be 
less difficult to awaken the faculty of attention in 
the boys than in the men; a logical class may not 
scrape and yell like a legislative one; but their 
decerum arises merely from the absence of fore- 
sight. The children at a school or university do 
not know that you desire them to be passive, only 
that you may lead them through passiveness into 
effort and action; the children in a deliberative 
assembly know it. Hence they prudently declined 
the preparatory process, 

Smitu.—The less men have of that foresight 
which induces them to eschew speculation, lest 
it should lead them to deviate from the beater 
track in practice, the better. It is that foresight 
which has been the cruclest check upon discovery, 
the deadliest foe of truth. 

Burke.—lI fear truth can never 
without it. 


be attained 


Sairu.—How! would you have us pause in an 
investigation of which each step has been more 
definite than the preceding ; and which, while we 
pursue it courageously, brings us every moment 
a more comfortable certainty of a true and im- 
portant result, that we may consider what the 
consequences may be of the consequences to which 
it leads us Surely this would be a strange spirit 
for a philosopher to cultivate or commend. 

Burkr.—You talk of an investigation, The 
difference jies in the meaning which we attach to 
that word. You pry for foot-tracks, [ would feel 
them. Wherever [ think ‘Truth has left a print of 
her foot, there L would plant my own ; if it sink I 
know that [ was mistaken,—the ground which can- 
not bear me can never bave borne her. 

Saitn.—But if I can prove that what Tsay must 
be true; if 1 can show by the most clear and con- 
secutive argumentation that this conclusion fullows 
from those premises, then... . 

Burke.—Then you have done a very good ser- 
vice to the commonweatth ; for you have shown 
that this conclusion follows from these premises. 
You are very right to inform the world that if A 
equals B, C equals D. If it be a fact, the world 
will be the wiser for believing it, 

Saira.—And not wiser for acting upon it? 

Burke—Oh, certainly, if it were possible in the 
nature of things. But Wesminster Abbey, Mr. 
Smith, will not embrace the first of April to please 
us cr any other philosophers. The worlds of spe- 
culation and action are different worlds, parts of the 
same system L admit, deriving their ght from the 
same centre, but revolving in another orbitjand never 
to be brought into contact ull one of them becomes 
erratic and approaches the other to consume it. 

Sairu.—lI know no man who has done more to 
Lring about such a conjunction than he who pro- 
phecies of it so woefully. Let us hope that the 
conflagration will be rather enlightening than de- 
structive, which is kindled by the speech on Ameri- 
can taxation, and kept alive by that on economi- 
cal reform. 

Burke.—I am content that my reputation, as a 
practical statesinan, should stand or fall by these 
speeches, If you can detect in any paragraph a 
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tical action upon the conclusions of books, I waive 
for ever my claim to the gratitude of my own age, 
and to the regard of futurity. Show me the passage, 
and henceforth [ will meekly take my position be- 
side Pitt, or, if you wish, ina lower abyss still,— 
with Sheridan. 

Smitn.—Surely there ought to be worse situa- 
tions than either. Mr. Pitt, (1 claim my privilege 
asa philosopher not to address you as a party 
man,) Mr. Pitt seems to me the best finance minis- 
ter England ever had, and my conversations with 
Sheridan have convinced me that he possesses a 
kind of philosophical sagacity, of which I should 
have thought a dramatist and drunkard quite in- 
capable. 

Berxe.—Mr. Sheridan is a person of extraordi- 
nary sagacity. You bad no difficulty, I dare say, 
in making him understand your speculations on po- 
litical economy, and in convincing him that they 
should be reduced to practice. 

Sairu.—I certainly found far Jess difficulty in 
convincing him than Mr. Fox, and though his 
knowledge is, on this subject, far less than your 
own, T think he is less afraid of turning what he 
has to account, 

Burke.—I thought so, and therefore, no doubt, 
you considered I:m a far more honest and trath- 
loving person not only than me, but even than Pox, 
Ah, Mr. Smith, this is the very point; here lies the 
mighty difference between my notion of tuth and 
your's. The truth which you worship is an abstract, 
subtle, inconceivable essence, to which it would be 
profancness to attribute any substance or person- 
ality. Truth, in my vocabulary, means € that which 
is?) This truth I seck after and love, and I will 
not barter it for any fantasies. Show me of any 
laws or institutions that they are weakening the 
energy and destroying the life of our institutions 
and my voice shall be raised, though in vain, for 
that removal which must come with a fearful 
crash at length; there you have the meaning of my 
speeches on American taxation; prove to me that 
any branches are dead and that they cannot be re- 
autmated, and consequentity that they are only 
cumbrous ornaments to the tree, and if there be 
no other hand equally resolute or used to the la- 
bour, mine shall lop them off; there is my speech 
on economeal reform, But where I find institu- 
tions still fresh with their old juices, or which have 
received, lnstead of them, the sap of popular atlec- 
tion and sympathy, T cannot, I dare not, lay a 
finger upon them to disturb them. This in your 
creed is called indifference to truth. Mr. Sheridan, 
who, as you say, is a very wonderful man has none 
efit. A happy natural disposition, aided by a 
diligent use of all appointed means, the gaming 
table, Carlton House, and the gutter, has enabled 
him to estinguish in Lis mind every atom of reality. 
To him every thing is as though it was not. If you 
have read his plays, or seen the:n acted, you must 
have observed that there is not a single real man 
or woman in any of them, not one natural senti- 
ment, not one straightlorward expression. If you 
have looked into his speeches, you must have re- 
masked a still more extraordinary jumbic of atoms, 
a still more absolute extinction of substance. If 
you knew Sheridan himself, you would discover a 
heterogeneous, fantastical, and accidental collec- 
tion of qualities, without any thing like a man, a 
self, at the cenue of them, He is consequently 


just fit to be a lover and pursuer of Truth in your 


sense of the word, Tle has no belief in any thing 
that he says; he has ne reverence for any thing 
that exists; give me these qualities, and [ shall be 
the must audacious revolutionist the world bas ever 
seen. Sheridan will not; for unfortunately he is a 
coward. But you will find him an admirable 
man to convert: no hody better. To the opinions 
which you and [ hold in common I have groped 
ny way after twenty years: vou will convince him 
of these, and of others, respecting which I am still 
a sceptic, in two hours. With Fox, as you have 
found, the task is sore dilfiguit, Me has a strong 





sense of reality, partly belonging to his character, 
partly the fruit of his advantages of birth, which 
inevitably attach a man to the soil and the institu- 
tions of his country. And even this faith of habit, 
what an inconceivable difference does it make to 
him! what a thousand corruptions and errors it 
saves him from! The worst of it is that not being 
derived from a more original and voluntary effect, 
not being worked into his mind by study and me- 
ditation, it is liable to be taken from him by the 
sudden gust of any theory which weakens his re- 
spect for the useful prejudices of his infancy, Ue 
is not enough of a philosopher to resist the tricks 
and delusions of philosophy. 

Sairu.—Bravo! Mr. Burke; I thought you 
would at last by some back route return to an ad- 
miration of that which it has been the business of 
your present conversation to underrate, 

Bunxe.—Mr. Smith, I have never been accus- 
tomed to consider that I was degrading any thing 
by affirming it to possess a value in itself, and not 
to be excellent in as far as it contributes to the 
improvement of something else. If I deny that any 
study, even your own, can furnish rules for action, 
I believe that all may contribute to render a man 
more capable of acting well, nobly, usefully. Lam 
afraid, in my science, in my study, to see this end 
lost sight of for the purpose of making it accomplish 
a minor end, which is better accomplished other- 
wise. This, if you will allow me to say so, seems 
the fault of your Scotch method of education, aud 
the tendency to it has given rise to many of those 
charges against the English system, to which, in 
your great work, you have I think too heedlessly 
added the weight of your authority. In the insti- 
tutions of this country, the sole object is to form 
men, and it is only so far as they are inadequate 
to that purpose, that they need to be reformed. 
can trace even in that very Lou-e of Commons, 
which we beth laughed at in the beginning of this 
conversation, and which I at least have no reason 
to extol,—the wonderful advantages of such an edu 
cation, ‘The majority of the members, it is true, read 
jittle and think notatall. ‘They therefore consider 
me a consummate pedant, because [ have, in the 
course of my life, read much and thought a little. 
But I wou'd tenfold sooner be scraped down by a 
hundred Mr. Rolles, then applauded by one Mr, 
Sheridan. You stare; but I speak deliberately. 
And why?) Because they have a feeling of reality, 
a sense of responsibility; they believe that they sit 
iu that house to do something; and they have a 
sacred, though, I grant you, a superstitious awe, of 
what they do. ‘They misconstrue my meaning alto- 
vether, but still they give it some meaning, Oh! 
this is better, infinitely better, than if they sat with 
open mouths, as in a lecture room: listening to 
dissertations on lawgiving, and forgetting that they 
are lawgivers, and that millions may sufler by one 
rash vote of theirs. A time may come when 
but perhaps you have the same objections as the 
world has to my prophecies—I will spare you, 








GIULIO. 


INEDITED IMPROVVISATION OF NAPOLEON. 
(Concluded fiom page 65.) 

Grvtio, when alone, and yielding to his owa re- 
flections, trembled as he thought of his impru- 
dence ; but it was too late to escape the danger, he 
could not avoid his destiny. He was already a prey 
to that boundless love that had been predicted; he 
had already commitied the threatened sacrilege. 
Had he not avowed his passion in the very church 
in which he had pronounced his vows of consecra- 
tion? Yet he had sworn to flee from Teresa for 
ever. Strange inconsistency of the human heart! 
what would naturally have been his heaviest punish- 
ment proved his only consolation ; yetin this painfuy 
struggle, either alternative, was one of misery to the 
wretched Giulio. Teresa was less alarmed ; she was a 
woman; Giulio loved her; he had declared his pas- 
sion; she braved the strokes of fate, With what des 
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light she retraced the rapid moments which she has 
passed; suchan hour leaves more recollections than a 
whole life spent without love. Sie did not even think 
of her promises to avoid Giulio ; she returned to the 
church; she saw Giulio, who also appeared as little 
mindful of his oath. lis whole existence was ab- 
sorbed by his passion; and when he saw Teresa, he 
thought only of her. Yet they refrained from all in- 
tercourse with one another. Giulio, in the absence 
of Teresa, was tormented by bitter remorse; buta 
single look from her wrought again over his soul the 
fatal spell. He resolved to bid her an eternal adieu. 
IIe saw, at the convent gate, a poor woman, with 
a child, who subsisted by the charity of Teresa ; the 
little Carlo would follow her into the church, carrying 
her book, and would kneel to his prayers by her side. 
Giulio, who dared not approach Teresa, charged 
Carlo to tell ber that the Father Giulio would expect 
her at the confessional the same evening at seven 
o'clock. What a day was this for Giulio! he trem- 
bled at the idea of being alone with Teresa. He 
feared his courage would fail him; that he should 
not be able to bid her adieu: he resolved not to see 
her, but to write to her, and Carlo was entrusted with 
a letter to give to her on her entering the church. 
Teresa, on receiving the first message, felt troubled 
*What would he have of me,’ she said, ‘we were so 
happy!’ Yet she did not fail to be in the church at 
the hour mentioned. Carlo delivered the letter to 
her; she opened it with violent emotion; but what 
was her despair on reading what Giulio had written ! 


‘Flee, imprudent woman, and come no more to 
sully the sanctity of this place! banish the recollec- 
tion of a inoment which forms the torment of my 
life! I never loved you! I will never see you more ! 
This resolve pierced the heart of Teresa; she would 
have contended with the upbraidings of her remorse; 
but Giulio no longer loved her—he had never loved 
her! Her remorse was less bitter to her than these 
words.,...She was seized with a violent fever, her 
life was in danger; the name of Giulio often hovered 
on her lips, but love protected her even in delirium, 
and that name was never betrayed: she was only 
heard to murmur, from time to time, in an under 
breath, ‘I never loved you ! 

In the mean time, Giulio was far from having re- 
gained his tranquillity. Tle had not stifled his re- 
morse, Ilis lite was still a wretched one. After 
having declared to Teresa that he no longer loved 
her, he abandoned hiniself without reserve to his ta- 
tal passion. The sacrifice he had already made, ap- 
peared to him sufficient, so terrible had been the 
effort to write that letter. Ah, had Teresa but 
known what the writing of those few lines had cost 
the miserable Giulio, her own grief would have 
been lightened by the idea of his sufferings. Giulio 
was a prey to the most distracting inquietude. Three 
months elapsed, and he had no tidings of Teresa ; yet 
time seemed only to irritate his passion, and he avoid- 
ed more than ever the society of men. On pretext of 
the bad state of his health, be procured from Father 
Ambrogio a dispensation from the performance of ali 
duties beyond the convent. He was continually 
shut up in his cell, where he yielded to the most 
gloomy reflections, even indulging the disorder of his 
feelings; wanting courage either to subdue his love 
or to yield to it, tormented, above all, by the anguish 
of that uncertainty which wears out life without a 
reminiscence or a hope. 

The long illness of Teresa was succeeded by a 
state of languor no less alarming; she felt that she 
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was dying, and was desirous of performing tle du- 
ties enjoined by her religion. Her husband, who 
loved her tenderly, perceived that some secret grief 
was hurrying her to an early tomb; but he respected 
her silence, and did not allow himself to put to her 
a single question ; he begged Father Ambrogio, who 
was held in great veneration, to visit Teresa. Ame 
bro zio consented, but an unexpected occurrence pre- 
vented his keeping his promise; he charged Giulio 
to take his place, and to go to the house of the Signor 
Vivaldi, the husband of Teresa, to yyour the balin of 
religious consolation on the sorrows of a dying wo- 
man. Alas! Giulio, himself a prey to the deepest 


despair, had but tears and sobs, and not a word of 
comfort to offer! Ife would have excused himself, 
but in vain, Ambrogio persisied in imposing this 
duty on him, Giulio therefore obeyed, and repaired 
to the house of the Signor Vivaldi. He was con- 
ducted into an apartment feebly illuminated, and in 
which a numerous assemblage of friends surrounded 
the sick bed of a lady; on his arrival, all! retired out 
of respect to the sacred functions he was come to 
fulfil, and Giulio remained alone with the patient. 

Giulio, agitated with asensation for which he could 
not account, remained irresolute and without stirring. 
‘ Father,’ said the dying woman, ‘ is there pity in 
Ileaven reserved for a sinful woman?’ — Scarcely 
had these words been pronounced when Giulio fell 
on his knees at the bed-side. * Teresa! Teresa!’ 
he exclaimed; but who shall describe the emotions 
they both experienced. All explanation was super- 
fluous; they loved reciprocally ; Giulio told her all 
that he had suffered ; all that he had undergone for 
her, and accused himself for all that she had suffered. 
‘Forgive me, oh forgive me! Teresa, Giulio is 
your's for ever.’ These words of tenderness revived 
Teresa; she could not speak, but she saw Giulio ; 
she heard his voice; she pressed his hand ; to die 
thus appeared to her sweeter than life itself. Giulio 
threw his arms around her; he would have prolonged 
her days at the expense of his own. ‘Thou wilt live 
—wilt thou not?) Thy beloved is here. Speak, my 
Teresa! Am [ never to hear thy sweet voice again?’ 
The voice of Giulio seemed to recall the strength of 
Teresa. I love you, Giulio, I love you,’ she mur- 
mured. These words contained as it were the ele- 
ments of her existence. What more had she need 
to say? In such an interview as this the hours 
passed rapidiy ; the certainty of seeing each other 
again alone could inspire them with resolution to 
part. Teresa recovered her healt; Giulio saw her 
daily ; an intimacy delightful to both was established 
between them; and Giulio seemed no longer trou- 
bled by his scruples and his remorse. All devoted 
to Teresa, he watched with the tenderest interest the 
progress of her recovery ; he felt that her life de- 
pended on him; he dared not afflict her, and he con- 
strued this pretext into a duty. 

Five years had now elapsed since he had quitted 
Rome; the day of the anniversary of the fatal pre- 
diction, he fell into a reverie of melancholy. Teresa 
saw his distress, and was anxious to know the cause 
of it; she had never questioned him, but now, re- 
solved to share’ his gniefs, she could not rest with- 
out knowing their source. Giulio related to her 
the story of his interview with the sybil, and of his 
light from the house of his fafher. In the course of 
his recital the recollection of the tormenting feelings 
he had endured were awakened, and he cried, in ac- 
cents of horror, ‘ Boundless love! Sacrilege! Murder !’ 


The emotion of Teresa was great; but the words 
* Boundiess love’ cesta fatal charm over her heart 
and her imagination; and when Giulio repeated 
* Sacrilege ! Murder! she gently added ‘ Boundless 
love!’ thinking thus to calm his troubled spirits, for 
to her, love was every thing. At times, Giulio, led 
away by the violence of his passion, fixed on Teresa 
a look so ardent that she dared not meet it; she felt 
her heart beat with more rapid pulsations, her whole 
frame trembled, and a dangerous silence succeeded 
these tumultuous sensations. In the mean time they 
were happy, for as yet they were not guilty. 

Giulio was about this time oblized to absent 
himself in the performance of an important mis- 
sion with which he was charged by Father Am- 
bregio; he had not courage to take a personal leave 
of Teresa, and he wrote to her, promising a 
speedy return; but, detained by a thousand ob- 
stacles to the conclusion of his negotiation, it was 
more than a ful! month before he could again reach 
Messina. On his arrival he hastened to Teresa, 
whom he found alone on a terrace overhanging the 
sea-shore, absorbed in thinking on her love. Never 
before had she appeared to him so beautiful, so fasci- 
nating. Without advising her of his presence, he 
contemplated her for some time with feelings of 





ecstacy, but he could not long deny himself the 











happiness of speaking to her: he pronounced her 
name, she started, perceived him, and rushed to his 
arms. Charmed by her tenderness, Giulio returned 
it with transport ; but suddenly casting her from him 
with a gesture of horror, he fell on his knees, and 
remained with his hands joined, and his eyes fixed, 
shook by a tremor which affected his whole frame. 
The deathly paleness and the wild expression of his 
countenance, joined in rendering this scene one of 
terror to Teresa; she dared not approach him, and 
for the first time was incapable of sharing his emo- 
tion. ‘ Teresa,’ he said at last, in a mournful voice, 
‘ it is absolutely necessary that we part: you know 
not what you have to fear.’ Teresa scarcely heard 
him, but she perceived his agitation, and sought to 
calm it; but he again repelled her. ‘ In the name 
of Heaven,’ he cried, ‘come not near me.’ She 
stood trembling and motionless ; she knew love only 
by its tenderness, and could not understand its 
fury. Giulio, impatient of her silence, rose abruptly. 
‘ To-morrow,’ he said, ‘ will decide my fate.’ And 
he departed without affording Teresa time to answer 
him. 

The next day Teresa received the following note: 


‘ Teresa, I cannot see you again; I am wretched 
in your presence ; I know that you cannot compre- 
hend what I feel. Teresa, you must give yourself to 
me, but this you must do of your own free will. 
Never could [ take advantage of your weakness ; 
this you had a proof of yesterday ; I tore myself 
away from your arms, for you did not say, ‘1 will 
be yours.’ Yet think well on what youdo. We are 
both lost for ever. Oh! Teresa, eternal perdition ! 
how terrible are these words; even in thy arms they 
will disturb my happiness. There is no longer any 
peace for us. Even death, the only resource to the 
wretched, is no longer one for us. To-morrow, ‘if 
you would see me, and you knew under what con- 
ditions—to-morrow, I say, you will send Carlo to the 
church. If he brings your book of prayer, Teresa, 
I shall understand that you renounce your Giulio; 
but if he comes without the bock, then will you be 
mine for ever! Forever! It is the word of eter- 
nity; how dare we pronounce it? Adieu!’ 

Teresa, gentle and timid by nature, felt alarmed 
on the perusal of this epistle; the words ‘ eternal 
perditio,’ appeared to her a horrible curse. ‘ Giulio,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ we were so happy, why could not 
the happiness we enjoyed content you?” She knew 
not on what to resolve ; not to see him more seemed 
impossible ; ‘ and yet,’ she said, ‘ remorse will ever 
pursue him. Oh, Giulio, you put your destiny in 
my hands, and to save you I must sacrifice myself.’ 
Carlo was instructed to take Teresa’s prayer-book to 
the church, and to place it on the chair generally oc- 
cupied by Teresa. As to Giulio, an excess of love, 
an excess even of remorse, were become a necessity 
to him; yet, notwithstanding the violence of his 
passion, he could not bring himself to resolve on 
possessing Teresa, unless she voluntarily gave herself 
up to him. Cruel in his weakness, he thus sought 
to cast on her the responsibility of the crime. The 
church had been some time empty ; Giulio expected 
the coming of Carlo with impatience. He saw him 
at last approach the chair of Teresa, and place the 
book on it. Ile was no longer master of himself; 
he ran to the spot, took up the book, and giving it 
again to the boy, ordered him to take it back to his 
mistress. Ile remained a long time motionless on 
the very spot where he had waited the decision of 
his own lot and of that of Teresa. At last recover- 
ing from the confusion into which his troubled 
thoughts had thrown him, he murmured, ‘ I will 
see her again.’ 

Carlo returned to Teresa, and delivered to her the 
prayer-book,~ saying, that Father Giulio had sent it 
back. Her emotion was great; she felt assured that 
Giulio would soon be with her, and she went to 
await his coming on the same terrace where they had 
last met. He came at length, but sorrowful, gloomy, 
and advancing with unsteady step. Teresa could read 
his soul. She had shuddered at the thought of this 
interview ; she had had strength enough to decline 
it; but on seeing the beloved of her, heart so 
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wretched, she had courage for nothing but to console 
him; she was no longer timid and trembling. 
* Giulio,’ she said to him, ‘ 1 am yours.’ 

+ * # # * * * 

Giulio, now the prey of remorse, became ab- 
stracted and gloomy even in the presence of Teresa ; 
her most affictionate caresses had no longer the 
power of softening him. At the same time the love 
of Teresa had but increased with the sacrifice she 
had made for his sake; she sighed in secret over the 
change she perceived in her lover; but she dared 
not complain of it from the fear of afllicting him ; 
she constautly flattered hersclf with the hope of ren- 
dering him so happy that he would forget all but 
her. Giulio, far from returning the excess of her 
affection, accused her as the cause of his miseries 
* You it was who seduced me,’ he said; * ycu have 
rained me; but for you my soul had been still pure.’ 
Ilis visits became less frequent, and at last ceased 
altogether. Teresa inquired for him, went constantly 
to the church, wrote to him daily. Her letters were 
returned to her without being opened, and Giulio 
never quitted his cell. But Teresa had occasion to 
speak to him to impart to him a vew secret—the 
secret ofa mother. What will become of her should 
he now persist in abandoning her? She learnt that 
on the following Sunday he was to say mass; she 
felt that the occasion must not be neglected ; more 
than her own life depended on it, and this idea armed 
her with courage and strength. She appeared oc- 
cupied in some important project, which absorbed 
her entire faculties; the two days previous to 
that on which she determined to see Giulio were 
employed in taking measures for a sudden flight 
which she meditated. The situation of the convent 
near the sea shore would facilitate the execution of 
her scheme ; as to the place to which they should 
direct their course, she had not thought on that 
point ; Giulio was to decide on that at his pleasure ; 
for every thing but Giulio had become indifferent to 
Teresa. 

She had hired a small boat, and had arranged 
every thing with so much prudence and secrecy that 
not even the least suspicion was entertained of her 
design; the tronble she was in even spared her the 
torment of thinking of the obstacles she was likely to 
encounter. The day so impatiently looked for ar- 
rived at last, and Teresa, enveloped in a long black 
veil, placed herself near the altar. Giulio could not 
distinguish her while she was able to observe every 
look and movement of his ; and when the congrega- 
tion had departed she glided behind a column near 
which he must necessarily pass on returning to the 
cloisters. As he approached she perceived that he 
was more than ever a prey to grief: his arms were 
crossed on his breast; his head inclined forwards ; 
he moved with the slow and dragging step of a cri- 
minal. These symptoms of his despair excited in 
Teresa the most lively emotion; she would have sa- 
crificed her own life to procure repose for him ; but 
hesitation was no longer in her power ; the innocent 
being to whom she would soon give life seemed to 
demand of her a father. She presented herself to 
Giulio. ‘ Stop, Giulio,’ she eried, ‘ 1 must speak 
with you; you must listen tome. I will not quit 
you until you have given me the key of the gar- 
den of your convent. . .. I must have it. Oh! 
Giulio, it is no longer my life alone that de- 
pends on you.” At these words Giulio felt as if 
awakened from a frightful dream. ‘ Wretched 
woman,’ he exclaimed, ‘ what is it you say! Be- 
gone! Flee from this place.’ But Teresa threw 
herself at his feet, and vowed that she would not quit 
him until he had complied with her demand. Giulio 
endeavoured in vain to release himself ; all his efforts 
were useless; Teresa appeared endowed with a 
strength beyond her nature. ‘ Swear to me,’ she said, 
“to meet me at midnight.’ While she urged him with 
vehemence to make her this promise, a slight noise 
was heard, he gave her the key. ‘ At midnight,’ he 
repeated, and they separated. At midnight, accord- 
ingly, Teresa repaired to the garden; the night was 
overcast and dark ; she dared not call, for fear of be- 
ing discovered, but she soon heard the steps of a 
person approaching. It wasGiulio, ‘* What would 





you have of me?’ he said, ‘speak quickly ; our time 
is short. Cease, I conjure you, to follow a wretch 
who can never render you happy. I love you, Te- 
resa! Without you, life is to me an insupportable 
burden ; but with you, my remorse is a torment 
which it is beyond my strength to endure, poisons 
even my sweetest moments. You have witnessed 
my despair. Ifow often have L accused you with it! 
Forgive me, my beloved, forgive me. It is just 
that | myselfam punished. I have renounced you, 
and may this sacrifice be an expiaticn of my crime.’ 
Ile ceased to speak ; his anguish prevented his con- 
tinuing. Teresa sought to conscte him, to paint to 
him a future more fraught with happiness. ‘ Giutio,’ 
she said, ‘had it been for my own sake alone, | 
should not have dared to come to seek you here. 
No more than you should 1 have feared death ; 
but the pledge of our love demands that we should 
live; come, then, Giulio, let us depart together, all 
is ready for our flight.’ Giulio, in his extreme agi- 
tation, allowed her to lead him forward, another mo- 
ment, and they would have been united for ever, 
But, on a sudden, he disengaged himself from the 
arm of Teresa, ‘ No,” he cried, ‘never!’ and he 
plunged a poignard in her bosom. 

[On pronouncing these words, Bonaparte ap- 
proached the empress, with a gesture, as if he was 
drawing a poignard. The illusion was so strong, 
that the ladies present threw themselves between him 
and his consort, with a cry of alarm. Bonaparte, 
like a perfect actor, continued his recital, without ap- 
pearing sensible to the effect it had produced. ] 

Teresa fell, and Giulio was covered with her 
blood. He remained motionless, regarding the 
corpse with the eye of a maniac. Day began to 
break, the bell of the convent summoned to morning 
prayer, Giulio raised the lifeless body of her he 
had loved so tenderly, and cast it into the sea. Then, 
with a hurried pace, and beside himseli, he repaired 
to the church; his tunic stained with blood; the 
poignard, -with which he had perpetrated the deed, 
still in his hand, clearly denounced the murderer. 
He was seized without resistance. Giulio disappeared 
for ever. 

[The Empress urged the Emperor to add some 
details as to the end of Giulio; he briefly replied :] 
—‘ The secrets of the cloister are impenetrable.’ 





THLE SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTER. 
(Continued from p. 630.) 





Scene Second—‘ Forenoon School’—An open shed, 
projecting from the gable end of a cow-house—a 
Scotch mist ; anglice, a very wet day—tie borderer 
addressing his school-boys, 

Master.—Ye got brawlie on, my bonnie bairns, 
this mornin, wi’ ye’r excerceeses upo’ the ancients, 
an’ that wi’ toom wames, noo that ye ha’ some drum- 
mock in them, let me sce what ye ken o’ the mo- 
derns,—I'll no thole ony din, sa’ awa wi’ ye, ye wee 
anes into the byre, an’ keep under the bield out o’ 
the mist, or ye'll get droukit: an’ mind ye, ye deel’s 
buckies nane o’ ye’r jaukin wi’ the cows’ tails : an’ 
ye upgrown laddies take tent to ye’r instruction, for 
it’s bath feather an’ mither o° a’ knowledge, either 
guid or evil; an’ wi’ the blessin o’ the gude aboon, 
wha’ ne'er denies it to the deservin, we'll tak theo- 
logee an’ theoligicans for our subject 0’ examination 
this dreeping forenoon, Noo, sit still upo’ ye’r 
furms an’ mind ye’r answers, —an’ first, Tam Mel- 
dram, can ye tell me what's meant by a Presby- 
teerian ? 

Tam.—-A member o’ the Scottish kirk ; a follawer 
o’ the Presbyteerian releegion. 

Master.—Geordie Groser, wha wus the founder? 

Georpie.—Auld Mat Mettelpat, wha wus mare 
than sax an’ forty years bath founder an’ caster at the 
Carron-warks. 

Master.—An’ wha could ha’ cast as sensable a 
heed as ye ha’ on ye’r shouthers out o” the hardest 
airn he ever moulded,—nane o’ ye’r leaghing ye 
blellum, nane o’ ye’r leaghing,—doo ye keen, Tam 











Meldram, wha wus the founder or promulgator o’ 
the Presbyteerian tenates? 

Taw.—Ane Calvin, master. 

Muasrer —Weel doon, Tam, ye'ra credit to ye’r 
learnin, an’ Tam, can ye tell ine what is meant by a 
promulgator/ 

Tam.—That’s ayont my ken, master. 

Mastrer.—A weel Tam, that’s honest to acknow- 
ledge at ance ye'r ignorance, an’ no like that ble- 
therm bitch, Geordie Groser, answer ony thing, right 
or wrang, that may be warking in his barmy brains, 
—a promulgator, Tam, is a wise an’ learn’d man, 
wha’ sends out to this wicked world peecular tenates 
of faith, as Calvin did that o° the Presbyteerians, 

Gronpte.—Than, master, I ken a greater pro- 
mulgator o’ Presbyteeriav tenants than ever Master 
Calvin wus, an’ its no a man ata’. 

Masren.—lIndeed ! weel than, my sonsie sapient 
Soloman, wha may that be? 

Grorpre.—Na’ other than the graund lady wha 
ye ca’ the C sso’S d; hoo mony Presbytee- 
rian tenants has she no sent out in the world, whun 
the muckle devel put it in her heed to pull doon a’ 
the pure bodies farm-on-steds, an’ sent them ane an’ 
a’ a packing to Amerka an’ the Ingices, am very sure 
Calvin neer sent half the number, an’ auld Clootie 
thank her for’t. 

Masrerx.—My faith, my bonnie Billie, but ye’er 
no bluate, to rin doon the character o’ sa great a lady, 
an’ if [ did my duty to ye, ye deleerit duddy dug, 
I wad skelp yer doup for ye, an’ teech ye the con- 
seequence o’ playin sa crousely the crectick on the 
conduct o’ the lairds o’ the lan; has her ladyship no 
a right, do you think, o’ doing what she pleases wi’ 
her ain? 

Geornre.—No, master, no, I dinna think that 
lairds or lords of the lan ha’ a right, in a’ cases, to 
do what they please wi’ what ye ca’ their ain, 

Masren (in anger.)—Mak it out, sir, mak it out? 

Gerorpie —I'll try, master. We'll noo suppose 
that am liveing in a sma’ bit o’ a bield wi’ just 
grund an’ girth eneugh to get the mouthfu’, the drap 
an’ the duds, for a wifie an’ a smybrie o° wee bairns, 
an’ honestly payin the lanlaird a’ his due. Weel, 
sir, my feather’s feather an’ their bairn’s bairns ha’ a’ 
been born aneth the same thack an’ rack,—an’, sir, 
we love the chumla-lug whaur our forebears had for 
mony a hundered years sent round the luntin pipe 
an’ sneeshin-mill, an’, sir, ee’n in the claught o’ 
poverty, we are unco happy; whun doon comes fra 
Lonon the lairds o’ the lan, an’ aff they drive hun- 
dereds o’ pure bodies wi’ their wives an’ weans out 
on the braid world, an’ a’ to mak room for a wheen 
stags-horn’d deels like themsels ; ha’ they a right to 
do that, master; speak, sir, ha’ they a rightto do 
that? Wallaing as they are in their thoousands an’ 
tens o’ thoousands, ha’ they a right to do that wi’ us 
pure bodies wha are nane o” theirs! 

Masrer.—Geordie, ye'r wrang, right wrang, I 
wusna’ speaking o' the tenants on the lan, but o’ the 
lan itself. 

Gronore.—Master, ye’er looking for a gown an’ 
a kirk; tak my word for't ye'll no get ane or the 
ither fra the great lady, unless ye, like the lave o’ 
them, migrate to Kamasgutsy, or some whaur else 
in the back settlements o’ Amerka: but, master, the 
great ha’ plenty an’ abundance, an’ the pure ha’ 
nathing but hard wark an’ poverty. Ye may tak 
something fra plenty, master, but what, in the name 
o’ the gude ane, can ye tak fra poverty, except may 
be ye'r liberty an’ ye’r hame, that hame whilk sweat- 
ens the sourest sowp o’ sowens? Qh, sir, its hard 
to bide the snash o’ the great without being driven 
fra’ hoose an’ hald by them. 








Masrer.—Ye misleard loon, hoo can ye rowte 
at that gate; I dare say if 1 wus to let ye tell a’ the 
lave o't, ye wud ha yersel made a laird an’ her lady- 
ship a lalland cotter; ye ha’ been very argumenta- 
tive, Geordie, ance in ye’r life, an’ it wud be a waefu’ 
thing if some spark o° right understandin, at ane 
time o’ anither, didna shaw itsel: but am no gaun 
to clash an’ claver wi’ ye a’ day. Tell me, Rony 
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Rinthegir, wha is the best Presbyteerian preacher o' 
the present day ? 

Rony.—I dinna ken, Master, gif it wusna that 
gleed ranter wi? the lanky hair, wha thump’t an’ 
bump’t sae in the pupit yestreen. 

Masren.—What, sir, that great an’ glorious pil- 
ler o’ the kirk, the Reverant and learn’d Edward 
Irving? 

Roxy—He may be learn’d, master, but there's no 
muckle o’ reverance about him; he roared from the 
pupit that we were a’ dam’d. 

Georpiz.—It's my opinion, Rony, he tauld a 
dam'd lee, 

Masrrn.—Iad ye'r blastfamous tongues, ye rap- 
scallons; the Reverand Mr. Irving is a favored man 
in divinity, an’ wus a distingueshed pupii o’ the great 
Chalmers, an’ the fortunate man that wus that, mun 
be a great man indeed. 

Grorpie.—Hloot, toot, master, than accordin to 
ye'r conclusion, gif a bodie ha’ only the guid luck to 
gang to a scule, the master o’ whulk is a clever 
chield, the pupal—ne’er mind hoo great a blockheed 
he may be—mun turn outa wise, learn’d. an’ gleg 
fallow ; gif that’s true, master, it’s the bonnicst news 
I ha’ heard for mony a day, tho’ ye ha’ ca’d mea 
blockheed a thoousand times, yet Vil no despair, for 
under sic a master as ye are for learnin, I may e’en 
turn out a second Irving, tho’ no a gleed ane. 

Mastrrer.—Ye'r a gash chield at the gab, Geordie, 
an’ there’s na telling what ye may turn out, I ha 
ettled my best to gie ye a guid edication, an’ if ye’r 
but eydent ye may live to be an hovour to us a’. 
(The younger boys come running and sereaming from 
the cow-house.)— What's the matter wi’ ye, ye 
scraichin deels ? what’s the matter, Davy Dits? 

Davy.—Nathing, master, only Patic Pluff made 
a peoey*, an’ set it aff aneath ane 0’ cow’s tails, an’ 
a’ the nowte ha’ broken loose fra their teathers, hear 
to their mooing ? 

Master.—tThe deel’s in Patie Pluff an’ a’ the rest 
o’ ye, gang doon to the hallan an’ tell the gaberlunzie 
to come up an’ look after the pure kyne; an’ for this 
pli kie yee’s no ha’ the play this afternoon—an’ noo 
that the mist’s off, ye may a’ gang hame to yer kail, 
( The boys disperse, and the borderer collects the books 

as in scene first, singing : 

Her bonnie hair 0’ gowden hue, 

The scented breath o” her sweet mou, 

Ilas made my loupin heart to rue 
The day that first I ken't her. 


Sut Til be bald an* ask her noo 
If she wul wed, the bonnie doo, 
An’ tak me for her lover true, 
For lang time I ha’ teat her. 
An’ if she'll wed, than am her man, 
We'll love an’ lilt sa leal an’ lang, 
An’ we'll grow auld our bairns amang 
An’ wha wul be mare happy. 
WY’ coggie fu, an’ a balland sang, 
We'll mak auld time sa skelpin gang, 
An’ when a’s doon—be no far wrar 
Wii’ my lassie an’ my nappy. 





D.L. 





CALIGULA’S HORSE. 





Farry in the morning the Prefect of the Prato- 
rian Band carried a peck of gilded oats to the favou- 
tite horse of the sublime Emperor, and during the 
repast, four great officers of the palace cleansed the 
ivory stall, and, in lieu of straw, spread out for his 
litter a few of those soft Persian carpets on which 
the lovely Queen of Egypt had formerly reposed. 

So soon as the noble animal had finished his 
breakfast, the impatient crowd of courtiers and flat- 
terers was admitted to present their respectful homage. 
Pontiffs, Ediles, and Prietors in their turn performed 

* Gunpowder and spittle mixed together in the palm 
of the hand to a proper consistence, which, when ignited, 
exhausts itself in sparks with the noise of a sky-rocket. 
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their adorations to the favourite. The Consul him- 
self, preceded by his Lictors, advanced with defe- 
rence, and stripping from his own breast the insignia 
of his power, suspended them round the more august 
neck of the imperial hobby 

To these expressions of adulation and homage the 
courser replied by snorting, by tossing his head, and 
shaking his mane, and by prances and curvets innu- 
merable, to the admiration and delight of the whole 
Roman court. 

The magnates of the empire having retired, next 
in succession came the senators’ ladies, dressed in 
long white robes, and their heads crowned with 
flowers: their white and delicate hands elanced on 
the jet-black mane of the favourite; there was the 
sweet smile, the furtive glance, the tender sigh; ina 
word, all the amorous jugglery which would have 
heen practised before the master, was played off in 
the presence of the four-footed servant: such were 
the Emperor’s commands, 

These ladies, it may be remarked en passant, 
were the grand-daughters of those Roman matrons 
so feelingly regretted by the republican ‘Tacitus— 
the descendants of the many Lucretias and Corne- 
lias whose hallowed names are associated with the 
glorious triumphs, and still more glorious sufferings 
for the cause of liberty in Rome; and with all her 
struggles for Life and independence. 

But the generons animal eyed them askant with 
the equivocal glance, half indignant, half pleased, 
with which Suetonius the accommodating narrator 
of their crimes, contemplates the lives of the twelve 
Cwsars. They passed on, therefore, to salute in 
his turn the porter of the palace, and were followed 
by the poets of the eternal city; the successors of 
Virgil, Horace, and Varius: they came each fur- 
nished with zn ode in honour of the august qua- 
druped; so short had been the time required to 
transfer the Roman Muse from the palace ot the 
Cxsars to the stable; from the green banks of the 
Tiber, and the flower gardens of Tivoli, where she 
had ranged at liberty under the patronage of Me- 
ewnas, to te stall of a tyrant’s horse. 

The swarm of hungry and obscquious poets 
having disappeared, the Lord Chamberlain of the 
palace was next announced: he was exactly such a 
Lord Chamberlain as we occasionally see at the pre- 
sent day—a portly but busy sort of personage, 
flushed with good living, big with his own importance, 
and bearing on his rubicund visage the true solemn 
and mystericus smile of office—a man who possessed 
ten thousand slaves in Campania, and who came to 
inquive how many and which of the Roman senators 
Caligula’s horse would be pleased to honour with a 
seat at his table in the evening. 

Then, by a toss of the head, were designated as 
guests at the splendid repast, Corvinus, Messala, the 
last descendant of the Scipio family, the grandson of 
Fabius Maximus, Publicius the actor, the courtesan 
Normana, the mistress of Catullus Nemesis, and 
several other Roman ladies of high ran! 








k whom 
fortune that day seemed bent on favouring. In- 
stantly a detachment of slaves started off on their 
important errand, and publicly in the foram, in the 
gardens of Sallust, and in the presence of the statues 
of their godlike ancestors, proclamation was made to 
the anxious senators of the names of the favoured 
guests of Caligula’s horse. Great was the joy of the 
invited, grievous the disappointment, and bitter the 
envy of the rest of the Roman senate. The eques- 
trian order especially were sorely affected at learn- 
ing that not one single knight from amongst them was 
invited, and highly indignant they were atthe slight 
shown them, and at being thus, as it were, overlooked 
in the gencral distribution of favours, as wholly un- 
worthy of such signal honour. 

And at night when fairly rid of his distinguished 
company, and worn out with the fatiguing ceremo- 
nies and etiquette of the day, the poor heast was 
preparing to take his natural rest, and had actually 
dozed off to the cadenced step of the pretorian 
guard, which nightly watched round his sacred per- 





sop, he had yet to give audience to the inferior no- 





bility, and to hear their petitions. One begged for 
a situation in the palace; another to be appointed 
collector of the taxes; whilst a third solicited per- 
mission to farm the public games for a year; a few 
of the most independent offered their rights of 
citizenship for sole; and not a few of the patrician 
matrons prayed to have their names iaserted in the 
list of public courtesans, in order to escape the tine 
imposed by the laws on adultery. 

Reader! have modern ages, and other countries 
than Italy, produced no parallel to the story of Ca- 
iigula’s horse? 


TILE SCOTCIL STUDENT. 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE ATHEN.TUM.’ 
Str—tIr has oftentimes Leen observed, that those are 
always most indignant who most justly deserve the 
hiuyputativns from which they seek to detend them- 
selves ; and somewhat of this I fancy L can trace in 
the motive which has induced a Scotchm in to 
abuse a humble attempt of mine in two former 
numbers of the § Athenum,’—to exbibit a sketch 
of the exguisiies of one of his native universith 
[trust he will not eavil at this term as inapplicable, 
or conceive that [ mean to cast the stigma of dan- 
dyism upon the geutlemen in question; ior I beg to 
remind him, that a man may be exquisitely dirty 
or exquisitely ridiculous, as well as exquisitely gen- 
teel, Ile accuses me of laughing unjustly at his 
collegians, aud stamping the whole flock of Cale- 
donian students with the mark of the beast, where- 
as, according to his own account, not more than 
two-thirds are entitled to the distinction. He says 
that L wish to draw unfavourable comparisons be- 

ween our universities and his own. | would ask 
him where his northern sagacity was gone to when 
he discovered this? Nay! he is half tempted to 
helieve that LT would like to see the ‘ douce weel- 
faured laddies’ cautering up Bridge-strcet in scar- 
let jackets, or making the College-square ring with 
the view hallog, Poor souls, if they attempted it 
there would be more hunters than hounds crying 
before they crossed the Soath-bridge! And for 
vetung drunk, is there aught of injustice in atlirm- 
ing that whilst the English rejoiced in the vineyards 
of the South, the Scotch preterred the oat fields of 
the North, as a means by which to attain that de- 
sirable end? If L tatked disrespecttully of tall 
stair cases, [ spoke feclingty, and when L said that 
Stultz and Hoby were but li 





cs. 


ittue known, | did not 
expect to be called to account for a scorner of 
learning, Bat my accuser flatters himself that he 
has me on the hip upon the tender ground of pau- 
per education, and he seems to think that a man 
may not laugh at the externals of a poor seholar 
without incurring the reputation of an upholder of 
ignorance, Lt is possible to he very ridiculous and 
yet very learned. Does he think that because 
his own broad Scotch may excite mirth amongst 
his hearers, they would feel a whit the less vencra- 
tion for him, as the gallant champion of his coun- 
try’s injured fame, or fail to admire the fine swell- 
ing periods and graceful argument of his writlen 
detence. I suppose he would consider a man 
guilty of high treason who should presume to laugh 
at the gingerbread coach in which his majesty 
rides to parliament. 

But, seriously speaking, after the notice you 
were so kind as to ailix to this gentleman’s first 
paper, it will be hardly necessary for me to repeat 
that I did not intend by what L said to involve the 
whole University of Edinburgh in one ridiculous 
picture, or to say that there was no student there 
who did not live in garrets, or that there were not 
a great many who understood the use af soap and 
water. I] know well that there are many very gen- 
tlemanly, clean, agreeable youths to be found in 
Scotland, as well as in other countries, and even 
Englishmen, whose letters of introduction have 
been followed by hospitable and warm receptions: 
but [ sought to sketch the more striking features 
only, aud not to exuibit the less promincut details. 
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I Ra RENTS to amuse, not to saint, and if any 
ene has misconceived my intention it is his own 
want of discrimination to which he must attri- 
bute it. 

The concluding paragraph of my last notice is 
sufficient coufutat:on of the charge which this gen- 
tieman seeks to fix on me, of wishing to depreciate 
the academical worth of his colleges; and L hope 
that a litthe longer residence in this country wil 
cnable him to distinguish between good-natured 
ridicile and serious accusation; and that before 
he returns northward he will be able to laugh ct 
the absurd, even in his own countrymen, without 
being offended at the truth; for his own confirma- 
tion of which, as regards my assertions, I take 
this opportunity of thanking him, 








But while I affirm that all which gave so much 
ofence to my northern friend was said in the in- 
nocence of my heart, I contess that [ ought to 
have remembered that Scotchmen were within 
hearing, to whom nationa! dignity was as the app!e 
of their eye, and to trample upon whose pride, 
even with the airy tread of the * Lady of the Lake,’ 
was more galling than the crushing of an iron heel 
upon the bunyan of an alderman, and [ should not 
so soon have forgotten the lesson taught at every 
turning of the road, and impressed upon the be- 
holder by every sign that creaks in the rushing 
wind of a Scotch desert,—the striking similarity 
between a Scotchman and Thistle, which may 


not be touched with impunity even in play. 





THE DRADIA,. 


SUAKSPEARL’S EARLY DAYS. 


Covent Garden. 

Tne ingenious burlesque which under this title 
has been produced at Covent Garden, is as ludri- 
cous, though not so clever, as Sheridan’s * Critic’ 
itself. At the same time we must be allowed to 
deprecate the fatal practice, so cominon in these 
days, of indulging our risible propensities at the 
expense of the most sacred and ts. sul jects, 
he the *y the § Early Ds ys of Shakspeare’ or the opi- 
nions of John Lord Eldou. Though we mity par- 
don to Hone his town dies of such unmeaning 
trifles as a * King’s Speech’ or The House that 
Jack built,’ we say that to exhibit on the English 
stage the biographer of a real and an ideai world, 
the first of human intelligences in the character of 
a ranting blockhead, as duil but not amusing as his 
own Justice Shallow, is a sad perversion of carica- 
turing talents. A proper proportion is ‘cutie 
between the hero and the other characters, who are 
represented more dull than himself. [t would 
batile even Shakspeare’s powers to make them 
more absurd. We must not forget to notice the 
happy art with which the author has placed in 
Shakspeare’s mouth some of the most upproved 
passages from his after plays, in such ingenious 
Justa- position with rant and nonsense, that we re- 
cognise them without perceiving their merit, like 
stulen jewels set in copper by a pawnbroker. 

This composition consists of two acts: the first 
turns on the old story of deer stealing, which is here 
practised, (for the ‘author must have his joke at 
morals ulso,) to save from sarving a poor family, 
Mr. William preferring this method of raising the 
supplies to putting his hand in his pocket. 

The second exhibits the poet at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, saving Lerd Svuthampton’s life, 
hy stopping his horse, known al lready te the players 
(heaven only knows h ow) as the greatest genius of 
the universe, and gaining a prize from his ealight- 
ened mistress, awarded to the best peem on the 
drama, on the sole ground that his composition is 
the shortest. Her Majesty, represented by igno- 
rant historians as somewhat addicted to pleasantry, 
laughs at learning and the critics, and the curtain 
falls amid a thundering chorus of courtiers, chaunt- 
ing the praises of a dramatist who had not thereunto 


produced a play, 


| 
| 





ITERARY CHRONICLE. 


We had passed over this wretched production 


| for ene week, and should not have noticed it now, 


but that we perceive by letters, inserted in a daily 
paper, that the author is enamoured of bis per- 
formance, and threatens the town with a second 
part of it, We would recommend him not to be 
sanguine of a change of mind in Mr. C, Kemble 
At any rate it appears to us high time to attempt 
to open the eyes of the few blind lovers of what- 
ever bas the sacred name of Shakspeare attached 
to it, be that name profaned or not, but who have 
not penctration enough to see that the whole affair 
must be intended for a quiz, blasphemous indeed 
in its subject, but complete in its finish, 











Drury Tane. 


Tue novelties at Drury Lane this season have 
been little worthy of the theatre or of the approba- 
tion of a London audience. Qn the other hand, the 
repetition of old treats with which the town has been 
indulged at this house, and fer which it has been in 
some measure indebted to the appenanee of these 
novelties, amply compensates for their want of excel- 
lence. {tis still a subject for lamentation that there 
should be no first-rate comic actress, that is to say, 
an actress of eminence in the higher walk of gentee! 
comedy at either of the winter theatres; yet who, 
while they can witaess the joint pa 
Mrs. Glover and Liston, allow their regret at the 
deficiency seriously to affect them ? 

Miss Mordaunt, notwithstanding her beautiful 
figure and brilliant eyes, is by no means calculated 
to fill up the vacancy in the Drury Lane company. 
She is a clever young lady no doubt, and an actress 
of considerable promise, but the parts for which she 
is best suited are not those which most want a repre- 
sentative. Some passages of ‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer’ she executes well and with archness. She does 
the mere bar-maid excellently; but in the difiiculties 
of this character, the task namely of combin- 
ing the lady with the inn-servant, without the 
danger of detecti on, yet without altogether siik- 
ing the former, she utterly In short t, she 
is rather in disguise when she appears as Miss 
Hardcastle than when she personates the bar-maid ; 
yet who can pout or hold themselves uncompensated 
while Mrs. Glover and Liston take the parts of 
Mrs. Hardeastle and Tony Lumpkin. While wit- 
nessing their rich scenes of humour who would care 
whether the rest of the play were performed or not ! 
Miss Mordaunt, Mr, Jones, and Mr. Vining—all 
three are out of place—nay, even Mr. farren for 

Hardeastle’s part is too secondary a one for 
him to shine in—might be allowed to amuse them- 
selves at their pleasure in the green-room, cu‘ting 
capers, or studying parts for the next rehearsal, in- 
stead of making their appearance at all. Their ab- 
sence would not be greatly felt on this occasion, 

‘ Snakes in the Grass’ is another piece in which 
the same inimitable actor and actress are the life and 
soul of the performance. The drama itself is a broad 
caricature, merely outlined, the filling up being of 
the most meagre kind; but the acting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Janus, notwithstanding the extravagance of 
their parts, is so excellent as completely to conceal 
the mediocrity of the composition. Mrs. Glover 
and Mr. Liston render it a most amusing afterpiece. 
“heir labours would be more effective were the selec- 
tion of performances more judicious. It is bad ma- 
nagement to give two pieces on the same evening 
in which the same two performers are the principal, 
indeed the only attraction. 


fails. 











NEW MUSIC, 





Pairs admired Romance, ‘ La Veuve Grecque au 
bercean de son Fils 3? arranged with an Tatroduction 
jor the Piano-forte: by Ch. Chaulicu, p. 90. 
Paine and Hopkins. 

Cuavrev is becoming a prolific writer, a fair 
sign that his publications are admired and success- 


iyrmances of 








ful. iis adaptnti ion of Paér’s favorite romance is 
very elegant, shewy, and tasteful, without being 
exceedingly diflicult. or tediously long: it is un- 
usually well brought out, and further commendation 
than this would be unnecessary. 








‘Oh, Dearest Girl, I love but thee !* a Ballad by 
Mrs. C. R. Huceley ; sung by Mr. E Spagnoletti, 
composed and dedicated to him by Joseph C. Taws, 
of Philadelphia, Vernon, 


Mr. Taws is a talented and respected young pro- 
fessor, from America, now residing and teaching in 
the neighbourhood of London; his song (an aflet- 
tuoso in D,) is well adapted to Mrs. Huxley's lan- 
guage, and presents a favourable specimen of his 
experience and knowledge. is intimate friend, 
Ernest Spagnoletti, (son of our much-respected 
Opera leader,) is also highly talented, and respected 
as a tenor vocalist, a teacher of the piano-forte and 
Snyging, and is, we believe, at this present time en- 
engaged in the Italian dramatic performances at 
Brighton, with the pupils of the Royal Academy of 
Musie, of which Society he has been a member, 
We offer these biographical sketches, this being the 
first opportunity we have had afforded us of noticing 
Uiese two young and clever professors, 





Divertimento on the most favourite Airs, from § Tl Cro= 
ciato in Egilto;’ arranged for the Piano-forte, and 
dedicated to John Ebers, Esq. by TB. Watkins, 
Mori and Lavenu. 


Tur. very interesting and elegent airs in Meyer- 
beer’s beautiful Opera, have been ad: ipted in almost 
every possible shape, and the Divertimento now be- 
fore us exhibits a considerable varicty of the choicest 
melodies, in a familiar and teachable form. After a 
brief introduction, the following favourites form the 
melange, ‘ Giovinette Cavalier,’ ‘ Uridi Vezzose,’ 
‘Soave Immagine,’ * Vincitor a que,’ ‘ Idoni d’el- 
mire,’ and the ‘ Aria Ballo.’ This is the first pabli- 
cation we have seen of Watkins, and it promises well. 
His arrangement is judicious, pleasing, and in good 
taste, 





Love's Escape ; a cavatina, sung by Miss Love at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane; the Por try by I. 
Thornhill, Es). ; composed by 8, Nelson, Dale. 


Aw Andante Grazioso in B flat, a little in the Po- 
lacca style, as well as in the popular manner of Bar- 
nett. It presents a very pleasing ballad, within the 
moderate compass of F in the first space, and its 
octave on the fifth line. It is ornamented by a 
charming vignette in lithography, by Day, which 
said vignette is the most original and estimable part 
of the publication. At the same time, Nelson's Bal- 
lad is as good as most similar works, 





Tatroduction and Variations for the Piano-forte on 
C. M, Von Weber's last Waltz ; by G, Kiallmark, 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 


ALL new arrangements of this deservedly popular 
and clever writer are received with pleasure by 
publishers, teachers, their pupils, and the musical 
public en masse; they invariably exhibit a grace, 
sentiment, good taste, and clearness, which render 
them peculiarly acceptable to performers in general. 
Weber's romantic sketch, denominated his last waltz, 
we have already noticed four times in * The Athe- 
neum,’ (pages 376, 521, 537, and 569,) and we 
must again repeat, that to transpose it from its origi- 
nal key of A flat, must inevitably, in some measure, 
deteriorate it. Ilowever, the arrangement now offer- 
ed by Mr. Kiallinark, is equally useful, pleasing, and 
wel! adapted with many of his former admired pro- 
ductions, and comprises a characteristic Introduction, 
the Thema, and four very shewy and ingenious 
Variations; No. 2. The Adagio is unusually ex- 
pressive and clever, and the Polacca finale is spirited, 
melodious, and tasteful, 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Ov Monday, the 2nd instant, the ordinary session 
of the University was opened by Dr. Lardner, the 
professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
He commenced his Introductory Lecture ty con- 
gratulating the friends of the Institution on its fa- 
vourable prospects. He stated that last year the 
number of students amounted to upwards of six hun- 
dred; what it would be this session it was then im- 
possible to say, but students were hast. ning in such 
numbers that any list at the present time would be 
of 0 avail to-morrow. He announced that it had 
been a matter of serious consideration with the 
council and the professors, whether or not it would 
be well to pursue the plan adopted at the opening 
of the first session, by which every professor gave 
a public lecture, introductory to his course ; and it 
was finally determined on balancing its advantages 
and disadvantages, that each class of science should 
be represented, instead of every professor sepa- 
rately introducing his own subjcet. He bad the 
honour of being deputed to represent the class of 
general science. Dr. Lardner then went into the 
subject of bis lecture in detail. He exemplified 
the utility of the mathematics generally, by the ap- 
plication of a simple geometrical problem, to prac- 
tical purposes,—made a lucid exposition of the 
principles of Political Economy,—detined Natural 
Philesophy,—described Newton's beautiful diseo- 
very of the refrangibility and divisibility of light,—- 
defined Chemistry, —exemplitied Lavoisier’s theory 
of combustion,—described the course of Watt’s 
discovery of condensation, -- and described and ex- 
emplified Sir H. Davy’s safety lamp. 

On the following Wednesday, (the 4th instant) 
Doctor Lardner resumed the subject by elucida- 
tions and exemplilications of astronomy, mechanics, 
and a long list of e¢ cetera. The beauty of the 
various apparatus used excited universal admira- 
tion. 

Professors Amos and Dale have in their turn de- 
livered lectures introductory of the classes of law 
and literature. 





VISIT OF BARON HUMPOLDT TO THE 
URAL MOUNTAINS*, 


At the sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
o1 the 11th November, a letter, addressed to M 
Arago, by Baron Humboldt, dated the 13th August, 
was read by M. Gay-Lussac. The celebrated tra- 
veller congratulated himself on the successful results 
as regarded the Sciences of the journey which lhe had 
undertaken in company with MM. Rose and Eh- 
remberg; they had exceeded his expectations. The 
letter speaks highly and gratefully of the attentions 
pid to the writer by the Russian government. Three 
euriages, under the conduct of a superior officer of 
the mines, were constantly kept in readiness for the 
convenience of the explorers, and a government 
courier always preceded them in their journeys. 
Sometimes between thirty and forty horses at one 
station were necessary, yet the relays were ever 
found ready by night as well as by day. The prin- 
cipal object of this journey was to examine the gold 
mines of Borosowsk, the mines of Malachite, of Gu- 
meselesski, Tagilsk, and especially the washings of 
gold and platina. ‘lhe produce of these washings 
amounts annually to 6000 killograms (upwards of 
16,000 lbs.) M. Iiumboldt was surprised to find 
in these golden sands morcels of the metal of extra- 
ordinary size, only a few inches below the surface, 
where they had remained unknown for ages. At 
about 59 and 60° N, latitude fossil teeth of elephants 
were found enveloped in these alluvions, a circum- 
stance from which it is inferred that the auriferous 
sand of the Ural Mountains is of recent formation. 





* The working of the mines of the Ural Mountains 
began in 1823. The product of that year did not amount 
to the value of four million frances. They have since 
increased cyery year, and in 1827 amounted to fourteen 
millions, 





tion is owing to local causes of a date posterior to 
the pericd of the destruction of elephants in the fri- 
gid regions. The amber and lignites discovered on 
the eastern side of the Ural Mountains, he pronounces 
M. Humboldt expresses the opinion that this forma- 
to be certainly more ancient. M. Humboldt notices 
as a remarkable fact, that in the middle and northern 
part of the Ural, platina is found in abundance only 
on the western or European side, while the rich 
washings of gold are on the Asiatic declivity on both 
sides of the Bartiraya. A similar distribution exists 
in South America; a low chain of the Cordilleras, 
that of Cali separates the auriferous and non-platini- 
ferous sands of the eastern slope (of Popayan) from 
the sands which contain gold, and are very rich in 
platina of the isthmus of Raspadura of Choco. 


In a second letter, dated on the 20th August, M. 
de Humboldt gives the details of an excursion made 
by him to the frontiers of the Chinese empire. The 
Governor General of Western Siberia, General Vil- 
liaminot, favoured the excursion of the learned tra- 
vellers, and he caused General Litvinot, one of his 
aids-de-camp, and the commander of the whole line 
of the Kirghises, to accompany them to the Chinese 
posts. A messenger had been previously sent to one 
of these posts to ascertain if the travellers would be 
received. Permission to come was granted, but 
with the stipulation that without any question as to 
difference of rank, the Chinese commander should 
receive the travellers in his tent, engaging that he 
would submit to the same condition if he should 
have occasion to set foot on the Russian territory. 
At Baty there were two Chinese encampments of 
miserable hovels inhabited by soldiers on the two 
sides of the Irtisch, A small Chinese temple was 
observed on a barren hill. Bactrian camels, with 
two hnmps, were seen grazing in the valley. The 
two commanders, of whom one had arrived from 
Pekin within a week, were of pure Chinese race. 
These officers are changed every three years. They 
were attired in silk, and wore a fine peacock’s fea- 
ther in their caps. ‘ They received us,’ says M. de 
Humboldt, ‘ with an amusing gravity.” ‘ In exchange 
for afew yards of cloth and red velvet,’ he continues, 
‘they gave me a Chinese book in five volumes, an 
historical work, which, although it may not be very 
rare, will be a treasure to me, as a memorial of this 
excursion.’ 





NEW INTESTINAL WORM. 





(From le Globe.) 


At the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, of 
the tith October, M. G. Cuvier read a paper on a 
new kind of Intestina, or parasite worm. In intro- 
ducing the subject, the celebrated naturalist observed 
that among the intestinal, or parasite worms, a cer- 
tain number have, on the under side, or at the hinder 
extremity of the body, several organs in the form of 
air-holes, more or less like those which are observa- 
ble on the arms of a polypus, or at the lower ex- 
tremity of the body of a leech. From the number 
of these organs some naturalists have derived the 
names given to the animals which possess them; but, 
taking these holes for mouths, they have composed 
such names of the number, and of the word stoma, 
calling them respectively distoma, hexastoma, poly- 
stoma. M. Cuvier himself having seven and twenty 
years ago discovered, in the Mediterranean, a species 
of this family having three holes, conformed to the 
custom already established, and called it ‘ Tristoma.’ 
It is now, however, well ascertained, that these or- 
gans do not serve to suck up nouriture any more 
than the organs of the same form possessed by the 
polypus and leech; the animal only makes use of 
them to fix itself, and it is not difficult, with a little 
attention, to find the real mouth, which is single and 
very different from the other apertures. 

M. Cuvier allowed, therefore, that the terms, dy- 
stoma, tristoma, &c. are, in fact, inappropriate, and 
said that nothing but the inconvenience which the 


study of natural history is subjected to by the change 
of names, reconciles him to adopt them in preference 
to those of hexacotyles, and so forth, proposed by M,. 
Blainville, and which express with more exactness 
the particular organisation which they are intended 
to signify. Ilowever that might be, the animal pre- 
sented to the Academy, said M. Cuvier, belonged to 
the geuus of which he had just spoken, but it was 
infinitely more polystomatic, or more polycotylous 
than any which had been ever before described. It 
was, besides, he said, the giant of Polycotyles. The 
greater number of these animals are little; many are 
microscopic; the species of which he presented one 
was four, five, or six inches long. It had more than 
a hundred apertures, and if in giving it a name, the 
analogy of the species most approaching to it in 
character were to be observed, it ought to be called 
hecatostoma, or hecatoncotyle. 


Tu addition to the singularity of its organization is 
that of the situations which it chooses, or rather 
which nature has assigned it, for its residence. It 
lives in the abdominal cavity or even in the solid 
flesh of the polypus, of the only being which sur- 
passes it in the number of holes with which it is fur- 
nished. The worm so existing as a parasite to the 
polypus, resembles in such a degree an arm of the 
polypus as to be completely deceptive. Of the two 
polypi to which the attention of the Paris Aca- 
demy was called, one of them had the hecatoncotyle 
attached to one of its arms, which it almost devoured, 
and which it so effectually appeared to replace, that 
at the first glance it would be taken for that arm it- 
self. M. Cuvier stated that naturalists owe the dis- 
covery of this worm to the minute observations of 
M. Laurillard, keeper of the cabinet of anatomy, in 
the Museum of Natural History, who having been 
sent to Nice to make collections of fish of the Medi- 
terranean, had applied himself at the same time ‘to 
observe and collect the other productions of that sea, 
so rich in curiosities, and yet so little known. He 
found this kind of worm in the sort of polypus called, 
by Lamarke, poulpe granulewr, but had not been able 
to discover it in the common polypus, or any other 
of the family. Of the five indiviluals of the species 
of the hecatoncotyle which had fallen into the hands 
of M. Laurillard, three were found in the same poly- 
pus, the head sticking to some point of the inside, 
and the tail parts extending into the abdominal ca- 
vity. A fourth was found in another polypus, but 
in a position similar to that of the former three. The 
fifth, as it has been before observed, was attached to 
an arm of the polypus, which it had converted into 
a sort of bag, into which it had thrust its head, the 
rest of its body remaining at liberty and without 
From these circumstances, M. Cuvier concluded 
that the hecatoncotyle was, properly speaking, only 
a semi-intestinal, or rather semi-exterior parasite. It 
is detached with ease from the animal on which it 
lives, and on that being done it takes to swimming if it 
be in water, whether salt or fresh: if otherwise, it 
climbs any solid substance without appearing to suf- 
fer much by this change in its situation; it attaches 
itself firmly, by means of its suckers, to the fingers 
or any other body. 


In giving the anatomical description of the animal, 
M. Cuvier represented its form to be lengthy and 
somewhat prismatic, the upper side being round and 
the underside flat. Its usual length is four or five 
inches. It is broader and especially deeper towards 
the head than towards the other extremity: at the 
former the width is between four and five lines, and 
the depth six or seven. These dimensions gradually 
diminishing, are reduced at the tail to less than a 
line in width and about two lines in depth. The 
holes are situated on the upper side, and amount to 
filty-two pair. M. Cuvier, after entering into other 
anatomical details, added to his description of this 
extraordinary animal the expression of a hope, that 
now that the attention of naturalists had been called 
to it, the enquiries of persons whose local circum- 
stances afforded the opportunity of making the ne- 
cessary examinations, would lead to a perfect know- 
ledge of its nature and history. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





Parts Dronama.— The Commencement of the 
Deluge’ is the subject of the painting, which is 
to be substituted for that of * Venice,’ at the Paris 
Diorama. The ‘ Venice’ has been removed for 
the purpose of being brought to London. 


Acpint'’s Frre-proor Dress.—The invention 
of a fire-proof dress, by M. Aldini, has been sub- 
mitted to the examination of the Freach Academy 
of Sciences, and so highly approved by that body 
that M. Aldini has been invited to become a 
candidate for the Monthyon prize, as the inventor of 
an article of extraordinary benefit to society. This 
incombustible apparel consists of a covering of a 
tissue of amianthus, or other incombustible sub- 
stance, such as wool steeped in borax, sal-ammo- 
niac, or other saline matter. The tissue of amian- 
thus, as is supposed, might be objectionable on 
account of the difficulty of making it; but this had 
been surmounted, as it was known that an ingenious 
Italian woman had quite succeeded in preparing a 
cloth of this suhstance; still it ismaintained that wool 
steeped as before mentioned would be even pre- 
ferable to the tissue of amianthus, and a more 
effectual protection from the heat. Over the co- 
vering of cloth of amianthus is to be a metallic 
dress, made on the principle of the gauze in the 
Davy safety lamp. Ten of the Paris firemen, ac- 
coutred in dresses of this deseription, had been 
subjected to the experiment of going through a 
large blazing fire, and had traversed it unscathed 
and without any inconvenience. Surprise was ex- 
pressed by several of the members of the Academy, 
that the firemen, while passing through the flames, 
did not experience suffocation, and M. Gay Lusac 
endeavoured to account for their not so suffering, 
by suggesting that the coats of amianthus and of 
metallic gauze, not being quite close together, a 
sutlicient current of air was kept up to allow free 
breathing. 


Ixprans 1n Mexico —The Indians, in the pro- 
vince of Mexico, appear in mind very little superior 
to mules. Their apathy is beyond example. Ra- 
ther than get out of the way, they will suffer them- 
selves to be ridden over; and yet, at their feasts, 
they appear to possess a great deal of animation.— 
Tuese poor people are as much idolatres as they 
were in the days of Montezuma; only, that their 
idolatry is now changed from the adoration of the 
serpent to the worship of various carved images of 
Christian saints, which, upen particular occasions, 
they exhibit and parade with great enthusiasm, and 
about the dresses and decorations of which they ex- 
pend large sums of money. In the description, pub- 
lished in one of the Mexican journals, of an ascent 
to the snow-mountain of Puebla, by a gentleman of 
the name of Glennie, there is a curious account of 
the half-christian and half-heathen worship of the 
Indians who reside near the edge of the snow. On 
their fast-days they set off multitudes of rockets and 
catherine-wheels in honour of their deities; and all 
the money which they do not lavish in this manner 
is paid to the convents for relics, prints, &c. By the 
way, no print of any saint has any efficacy in the 
estimation, not only of Indians, but of the lower or- 
der of whites also in Mexico, which has not been 
consecrated. These are artifices by which the con- 
vents are supported ; and the sums of money which 
are thus expended by the credulous, and obtained 
by the crafty, are enormous. The Indian, however, 
is extremely industrious, and were it otherwise, it is 
probable that Mexico would soon dwindle to ¢ the 
shadow ofa shade.’ Fish, flesh, and vegetables, are 
all supplied by the Indians ; and every species of 
manual labour is performed by them. The water- 
carriers, it is said, perform their office in the same 
way as before the conquest. The Indians possess a 
great talent at moulding figures in wax, and in 
making baskets.— Hardy's Travels. 


CorresponpENcE oF Martin Lurner.—The 
new edition of the ‘ Letters of Martin Luther,’ which 





was commenced in 1625, lias been lately completed. 
The collection has been formed and edited by Dr. 
William Lebrech de Wette, professor of theology in 
Basle, from the several previous editions of the works 
and letters of the great reformer, and from other 
books and manuscripts, and contains more than one 
hundred letters hitherto inedited. 


Nicur Tetrerary.—A memoir has been ad- 
dressed to the French minister of marine, detailing 
the result of the labours ofa French captain in the 
navy, M. Lecoat de Kervéguen, harbour master of 
Toulon, for the discovery of an efficient mode of te- 
legraphic communication by night. The plan of M. 
Lecoat proposes a box or cot, two sides of which 
shall be used to transmit the communications in dif- 
ferent directions. Each of these two sides are to 
have three circular holes divided by a diameter, 
either horizontal or vertical. Each hole is covered 
by a disk full and black, but in which a radius may 
be opened. This radius to be white by day, and by 
night to be made luminous. The disc is moved from 
within, and the signs are made by the different 
angles formed by the radius. A telegraph of this 
kind is said to be capable of 29,245 signs. A tele- 
graph with one hole is capable of 8,649 signs A 
radius of two feet in length, and three inches in 
width will be seen, in the average atmosphere of 
Toulon, at the distance of about ten miles, 


Basatt.—According to the learned Caluso, the 
word * basalt’ is from the Ethiopic bselt, or bsalt, 
baked or burnt up. The authority of Pliny, who 
says (lib. 836, c.7,) that basalt was found in Ethi- 
opia, and that it there has the colour and hardness 
of iron, may be adduced in support of this origin of 
the term. 


Tur Camen’s Tuorx.—This lowly plant affords 
a beautiful exemplification of the merciful care of 
Providence. It abounds in the deserts of Arabia, 
India, Africa, Tartary, and Persia. In most of these 
wilds it is the only food of the camel, that valuable 
inhabitant of such unfriendly wastes. Its lasting 
verdure refreshes the eye of the traveller; and, from 
the property possessed by its deep-searehing tough 
roots, of collecting the scanty moisture of these arid 
plains, well known tothe Arab, it is converted to 
the essential purposes of aiding in the production of 
a grateful and healthy nourishment for man, 

The stem of the plant is in spring divided near the 
root; a single seed of the water-melon is then in- 
serted in the fissure, and the earth replaced about 
the stem of the thorn. The seed becomes a parasite, 
and the nutritive matter which the brittle succulent 
roots of the melon are ill-adapted to collect, is abun- 
dantly supplied by the deeper searching, and tougher 
fibres of the root of the camel’s thorn. An abund- 
ance of good water-melons is thus periodically forced 
by the Arab from a soil incapable of other culture. 
This valuable native of the desert is the hedysarwn 
alhagi, At bears its small oval leaves but a few days 
early in spring. The beautiful crimson flowers ap- 
pear later in the same season, and are succeeded by 
the short moniliform pod peculiar to this genus.— 
Mignan’s Travels in Chaldwa. 
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2s r, Therm, | Baron. ye. . | Prevailing 
= : Nor AM.P.M. at Noon | Winds. oon Clouds. 
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5. Wed. 4 S.W. Rain. Ditto, 
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Nights and mornings fair. Frost on Saturday nig't, 

Mean temperature of the week, 42°. 

Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.90. 

Highest temperature at noon, 49°. 

Astronomical Observations, 

Mercury stationary on Friday. 

Moon in Perigeum on Sunday. 

Jupiter’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 17° 83’ in Sagitt. 

Vennus’s ditto ditto 25° 12’ in Sagitt. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 15° 50’ in Seorp. 

Length of day on Sunday, 9h. 10 m.; decreased 7 h, 24m. 

Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 50” plus, Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, 999562, ° 
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LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





* The Lives of the Italian Poets,’ by the Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, M.A. are preparing for pubiication, and will 
appeat early in the ensuing season. 

* The Panorama of the ‘Thames, from London to Rich. 
mond,” exhibiting every object on both banks of the river, 
will be published early in December. This work is up. 
wards of sixty feet in length, and on a scale of sufficient 
extent to exhibit every building on either shore of the 
river, in a distinct form. It is accompanied by descrip. 
tive notices of the most remarkable places ; and preceded 
by a General View of London, five feet tive inches in 
length, taken from an elevated situation in the Adelphi. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

The Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical 
Science, No. 2, for November, 1829. 

Watts’s Poetical Album, 2nd Series, post 8vo. 12s. 

The Life and ‘Times of Daniel De Foe, by Walter Wil- 
son, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Juvenile Tales, by Elliott, 1}8mo. 2s. 

Dunbar’s Introductory Greek Exercises, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tal.s of Four Nations, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Wier’s History of Grenock, 8vo. 7s. bd. 

Memoirs, Correspondence, and Private Papers of T. Jef- 
ferson, late President of the United States, 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 

Higgins on Light and Optical Instruments, 8vo. 7s. 

Gallery of Shakspeare, part 2. 2s. 

Emmanuel, by Shepherd, 1830, 7s. 6d. 

Jowett’s Lyra Sacra, complete, 4to. 2/. 

The Ecceniric, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. 

The Christian’s Book, 4s. 

Laconies, 3rd edition, 3 vols. 18me. 12s. 

Statutes, vol. 11, part 3, 10th George IV. 4to. 17. 2s. 

Waddington oa the Greek Church, 8vo. 6s. 

Clap!iam’s Sermons, 2 vols. bvo. 24s. 

Michlenfel’s German Literature, 2 vols. 16s. 

W hise’s Selborne Constable’s Miscellany, ds. 6d. 

Recueil de Phrases, 2s. 6d. 

Calamy's Life and ‘Times, by Ruth, 2 vols. Svo. 38s. 

Tales of a Uriefless Barrister, 3 vols. post Gvo. 20s. Gd. 

Allison’s First Lessons in English Grammar, l8mo. 9d. 

Wright's Sclf-Examinations in Euclid, 8vo. 6s. 0d. 

Wrangham'’s New Metrical Version of Psalins, 18mo. 
4s. Gd. 

Wright’s Pure Arithmetic, Svo. 8s. 

Read's Political Economy, 8vo. 12s. 

Dalgairn’s Cookery, 2nd edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Statutes, 10th George IV. 8vo. Ls. 


This day is published, price 12s., or India Proofs, ll. 1s. 
in silk binding, 
FANE BIJOU ; an Annual of Literature and the 
_ Arts, for 1850: embellished by LEngravings of 
three celebrated Pictures, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
namely,—the King—Mr. Arbuthnot and a Child—the 
dag Piper, by Wilkie—and others by Sto:hard, Boning- 
ton, De Heire, &c, and containing contributions from 
some of the most distinguished writers of the day. 

* The King, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
from a picture in the collection of Sir William Knighton, 
G.C.H., now first engraved by Mr. Ensom. Of tie 
many portraits which we have lately seen of his Majesty, 
we think this one ef the most pleasing. It is from a 
picture of a kit-cat size, and represents the King in his 
daily and familiar costume. 

* Several of the plates deserve to rank with the best in 
any contemporary publication."—Literary Gazette. 

A few Copies of the First and Second Volumes may 
= be had.— William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery 

ane. 





This day is published, in 3 Volumes, post 8vo., price 
11. 10s., with a full length portrait of the Author, en- 
graved by Hout, after a Drawing by WacEMaAN, the 
Second Edition of 

\ EMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 

1 MILITARY CAREER OF JOUN SIIPP, 

late a Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 67th Regiment. Writ. 

ten by Himself. 

This Work, the first edition of which, consisting of 
1009 capies, has been sold in a few months, has been care- 
fully re-edited, considerably enlarged and improved, and 
much novel and important matter has been substituted for 
what was less interesting. The attention of Military Of- 
ticers is particularly requested to the observations on the 
important subject of Corporal Punishment in the Bri- 
tish Army, and the practical [Miuts te Young Subalterns 
_— first printed,) which occupy several chapters of the 
Work, 

For Literary Notices of the First Edition, see * The 
Asiatic Journal.’ * The Oricntal Herald,’ * The United 
Service Journal,’ and * The Monthly Review,’ for Feb. 
ruary, 1824. * ‘ihe Literary Gazette,’ * The Weekly Re- 
view,’ * The Spectator Newspaper,’ &c. &c. 

hauen : Hurst, Chance, & Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church. 
yard, ‘ 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





My; B. PINNEY has the honour to inform 
I the Connoisseurs and Amateurs of the Fine Arts, 
and Pubiic in general, that he has added some very fine 
PICTURES to his Collection, recently consigned to him 
from the Continent, of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools; and also some grand Specimens of the English 
Schools, viz. Sir J. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
Gilpin, Westall, Ward, Hofland, Parre:t, Daniels, 
Stothard, Barker, Copley Fielding, Duterrou, Stein, 
and many others, too numerous to mention. ‘They are 
all to be sold by Private Contract, at very Reduced Prices, 
at the New Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, next door to the 
British Institution. —Open every day, Sunday excepted, 
l 


from Ten till dusk. Ith Nov. 162%. 





On the Ist of November was Published, Price 2s. Gid., 
No. If. of 
HE LONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
_ Contents:—On the Improvement of Education, 
and the Simplification of Knowledge.—Isabel.—A Sketch 
from the Scottish Bar—Mr., Jcftrey.—The Gamester, a 
Poem.—The Poetry of Thought, No. [., Lord Byron's 
‘Cain’—On a General Judgment, (continued). — To 
E*t***,._The Blue Rout.—Ona the Origin of Juries.— 
Personal Recollections of Lieutenant Charles Spencer, 
half pay *** Regmment.--Reply to the Foreign Review, 
on the Eloquence of the French Bar.—A Legend of May 
Day.—On the Benefits of a Classical Education.—The 
Rising of the Dead.— The Dieticians. —ANNUALS— 
Winter’s Wreath.—Forget Me Not.—T'he Gem.—<Ac- 
kerman’s Juvenile Forget Me Not.—Reviews—Aus- 
tralia.—Identity of the Religions called Druidical and 
Hebrew, &c.—Hlistorical Miscellany.—ScrenceE—On 
the Nature and Seat of Pulmonary Tubercles.x—On the 
Metamorphoses of Plants, with a Plate, (continued).— 
University Intelligence— Professor Bell's Introductory 
Lecture.—Distribution of the Law and General Prizes, 
1826-.—Notices, &c. Ke. 
Advertisements and Communications (post paid) will 
be received by the Publishers, Hurst, Chance, and Co., 
S:. Paul’s Church-yard. 











THE LANDSCAYTE ANNUAL 
On Saturday the Mth of November will be published, 

Price, elegantly bound in Morocco, ll. ls. Royal 8vo. 

India Proots, 21. 12s. 6d. 

FHNEE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL; or, The Tou- 

J rist in Italy and Switzerland. From Drawings by 
Samuel Prout, Esq, Painter in Water Colours to his 
Majesty: the Literary Department by ‘Thomas Roscoe, 
Ksq. Dedicated by permission to the Honourable Lady 
Georgiana Agar Ullis. 

The following Subjects will illustrate the Volume :— 
1, Geneva, general View 3 2, Lausanne: 3, Castle of Chilon, 
&e. 3 4, Bridge of St. Maurice; 5, Lavey, near ditto (Swiss 
Cotiage 3) 6, Martigny; 7, Sion; 8, Visp or Viege ; 
9, Domo d'Ossole; 10, Castle of Angelo, from Aronat 
11, Milan Cathedral ; 12, Lake of Como; 13, Como; 
14, View of Verona; 15, View of Vicenza; 16, Padua ; 
17, Petrarch’s House at Arqua; 18, The Rialro at Ve- 
nice; 19, Ducal Palace, at Venice ; 20, Palace of the 
wo Foscari, at Venice; 21, The Bridge of Sighs, at 
Venice ; 22, Old Ducal Palace, at Ferrara; 23, Bologna; 
21, Ponte Sisto, Rome ; 25, Fish Market. Rome. 

Vignette—Constantine’s Arch, Rome. 

A few copies of the plates will be printed on large 
paper for iliustrating the various works on Ltaly, Lord 
Byron’s Works, &c. and for collectors of fine ae 

££ na @. 

Proofs on India Paper, with the Etchings, 

Oe i. ics meine cnsn 6 & O 
Ditto, without Letters.....0.+cccceeceeereseeee 4 4° 0 
Ditto, with Writing ... 
Ditto, Proofs  ......cccccccccccccccccscecceces 
*,* Small Paper Prints will not be sol 

the Book. 

Published by Robert Jennings, 62, Cheapside. 


TO THE TRADE. 
IE WPRAMAHRIAN PATENT LOCK, 
with Seven Guards and other improvements. 

S. Morpan and Co. Patentees of the Ever-Pointed 
Pencil, are now manufacturing the late J. Bramah’s 
Lock with seven guards, as the four and five guards can- 
not be depended on, from the circumstance of such an 
alarming quantity of duplicate Keys (almost to be found 
on every bunch) now in use. It should be remembered 
that the most serious robberies are committed by per- 
sons gaining admittance by duplicate Keys, and relocking 
to lull all suspicion ; robberies are thus almost daily oc- 
curring without detection. The lock S. Mordan and Co. 
recommend bids defiance to the thief or the curious. See 
them in use at the Manufactory, 

No. 22, CASTLE STREET, Finsbury, London. 

P. S. Should the Key be exposed, any attempt to taka 
an impression to make a fac simile would fail, an advan- 
tage over all other Keys. Architects, &c. are now en- 
abled to introduce this Lock, as its price is only that of 
the best common Locks, 
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This day is published, in 8vo. price 7s. boards, 

A REVLEW of the Doctrine of a Vital Prin- 
{\. ciple, as maintained by some writers on physi- 
ology, with observations on the Causes of Physical and 
Animal Life. By J.C. Pricmann, M. D. F.R.S. 
London: printed for John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill. 








On the l4:h of November will be published 
_. KEEPSAKE for 1830. This Splendid 
4 Annual will contain a five-act Romantic Drama, 
with Songs, by Sin Watter Scorr ; besides Letters 
from Lord Byron to several Friends. 
London: Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, 
Chance, and Co., St. Paul’s Church-yard, and R. Jen- 
nings, Cheapside. 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 7s. boards, 
an bapa a of the PRINCIPLES and 

‘4 POLICY of the GOVERNMENT of BRITISH 
INDIA; embracing a particular inquiry concerning the 
Tenure of Land, Suictures on the Administration of 
Justice, and Suggestions for the Improvement of the Cha- 
racter and Condition of the Natives in general. Bya 
GENTLEMAN in the Service of the Honourable East 
India Company. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul's 
Church-Yard. 


WORKS published by D. A. TALBOYS, Oxtord, and 
sold by all Booksellers. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. cloth boards, 
MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, con- 

£ sidered in relation to the Constitutions, Commerce 

and Colonies of the different States of Antiquity; by 

A. H. L.. HEEREN, professor of History in the Univer. 

sity of Girtingen. ‘Translated from the German. 

This Manual, for which we are indebted to one of the 
most distinguished scholars of Germany, and which has 
been adopted as atext book in most of t!e continental 
universities, comprises the history of the ancient States 
of Asia and Africa, of Greece and Rome, from the 
earliest times to the final subversion of the Roman empire 
in the west. It contains also a geographical outline of 
the great divisions of the globe, and of the separate coun- 
tries treated of; and to each section of the work is ap- 
pended a catalogue raisonné of the best works on the sub- 
ject. The facts are concisely but clearly narrated in chro- 
nological order, the constitutions of the numerous states 
are described, traced to their origin, and their progressive 
changes pointed out and accounted tor with sagacity and 
skill; and the whole is interspersed with such acute re- 
marks and judicious questions, as cannot well fail to force 
the attention upon those important events in ancient his- 
tory which are most interesting to the politician, the his- 
torian, and the philosopher. 

In 1 vol. Syo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

A SKETCIL of the POLITICAL HISTORY of 
ANCIENT GREECE, by A. H. L. Heenen, pro- 
fessor of History in the university of Girtingen, Ke. 
translated from the German. 








SOCIETY tOR THE DIFFUSION OF USE- 

FUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Ona Saturday, November lth, will be published, price 

2s. fi. stitched ina Wrapper, 
¢ ime BRITISEL ALMANAC for 1830. This 
Almanac was originally published in 1826, and 

the necessity for such a Publication has been confirmed 
by its very extensive sale, by the partial improvement 
that it has produced in other Almanacs, and by the esta- 
blishment of one upon a plan similar to its own. In an- 
nouncing the British Almanac for 1830, it may be proper 
to state not only what it is, but whatitis not. It is not 
a vehicle for the worn-out absurdities of astrological pre- 
dictions, attempting to perpetuate delusions amongst the 
uninformed, which have long since been rejected by the 
more instructed part of the people as false, and therefore 
dangerous. It is not an attempt to persuade those who 
are ignorant of the first principles of Meteorology that it is 
possible to prophesy the state of the Weather on any par- 
ticular Day or Week, and forall places. It is nota collec- 
tion of the relics of hieroglyphical pretensions to divina- 
tion,which abused the popular understanding two centuries 
ago, and which could only have been perpetuated to this 
day by a contempt for the progress of real knowledge. 
Refusing thus to pamper a depraved taste by metinods 
which, if they deccive nobody, at least insult the common 
sense of the people, the British Almanac has no excite. 
ments to offer to the remaining admirers of superstition 
and ribaldry. It considers such matters quite out of 
place, and the more extensively injurious when found 
side by side with the really valuable information which 
even the worst Almanacs contain. It proposes only to be 
Useful ; and it endeavours to establish this character, by 
collecting a greater body of information than has ever 
betore been compressed into so small a compass, and 
sold at so iow a price ;—information in which every class 
of Persons may find something important for daily re- 
ference. 

London: published by Charles Knight, 13, Pall-Mall 
East ; aud sold by all Booksellers, 





Just published in small 8vo., 
FRX DIURNAL REMEMBRANCER, or 
PRIVATE DIARY for 1830. This publication, 
though adapted for general use, is more particularly use. 
ful as a Diary, to record the occurrences of private life ; 
and to those who keep a memoir of daily events, will be 
found eminently instructive and interesting, peculiarly 
so, from its convenient size, to tourists, voyagers, and 
travellers. To each day is given a sentence, taken from 
the highest and purest source, calculated to guide and 
assist in the due government and direction of the mind 
and actions. It is suggested that such observations daily 
recurring to the eye must be attended with a highly bene- 
ficial influence, and tend to promote and extend the 
growth of the more exalted feclings. A selection of the 
most useful Tables, and information of general utility, 
will accompany this work. * 
London: published by E. Dunn and Son, 9, Fleet. 
street, price tis. containing a page for each day's Mes 
moranda; 4s. half a page for each day; and may be ob- 
tained upon application to any Booksclicr. 





PENIIE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE.— This entere 

i taining Publication for the present month is embel- 
lished with a very well-executed likeness of Miss Fanny 
KEMBLE, in the character of Juliet. The artist has 
selected the best situation in the Tragedy for displaying 
the heroine—the balcony scene. He has also shown much 
discrimination in choosing a subject possessing deservedly 
so great an interest in the minds of the admirers of the 
Drama, as that highly talented young Lady does at pre- 
sent. ‘The number of ** The Dramatic Magazine” for the 
present month does not fall short of its predecessors. 
Several of the critiques upon the performances at the dif. 
ferent Theatres are extremely well written, and we have, 
as usual, a very amusing collection of anecdotes, which 
we do not recollect ever having met with before.’ Vide 
Public Ledger, 3d instant. 

* We have just seen the $th Number of ** The Dra- 
matic Magazine,” which will be found very acceptable 
to the numerous class of persons to whom the Theatres 
are the chief sources of amusement, as it touches on every 
thing connected with them, both in town and country. 
The present Number has an excellent Likeness of Miss 
Fanny Kembie.’ Vide Court Journal, 7th Nov. 

Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. and at 
the Artist’s Repository, No 87, Charlotte Street, Rath. 
bone Place. 


H BY THE KING'S LETTERS PATENT.— 
ab CHAIRS, &e. 

* There is a newly-invented chair, the manufacture of 
Mr. Daws. of 17, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
which it is but justice to a most ingenious man to intros 
duce to the particular notice of our readers.’—Lvaminer, 
Moy, 24, 1829. 

The nature and merits of this article are considerably 
known to the public, but can never be estimated till seen 
and examined, being far more simple, convenient, and 
desirable, than a description can point out; but which is, 
nevertheless, respectfully presented as follows : 

It is a handsome chair, without any thing remarkable 
in its appearance, made to a variety of patterns, some 
suitable to the drawing-room, others to a library, or other 
sitting room; but the back is capable of assuming any 
position, either perpendicular, or a little or much reclin- 
ing downwards to the level of a couch, still retaining an 
elegant appearance. It has from twelve to twenty posi- 
tions, any of which are attained with the same ease as 
opening a door by the person while sitting init. The 
arms also retain the mest comfortable position. 

Many of the highest personages in Europe have ho. 
noured R. Daws* humble efforts with their approbation 
and command, a continuation of which he respectfully 
solicits. 

Many attempts are made to imitate this article, and are 
palmed on the public under the name of * Improved Re- 
cumbent Chairs,’ and many gentlemen having been 
cheated with it, have desired R. Daws to caution the pub- 
lic against the deception. He, therefore, s‘ates that it is 
impossible ever to be equalled, by very many degrees, on 
any other principle; and as to being surpassed or im. 
proved, an answer which speaks volumes may be found 
in his numerous public offers of £500, to the first person 
producing an article on any other principle possessing 
more eminently the following requisites: — 

Elegant appearance. Not liable to get out of order. 
Ease and comfort. Firm and steady. 

Number of positions, Great strength. 

Simply effected. Admirable portability. 
Little machinery. Little expense. 

‘ We have examined one ourselves, and ascertained the 
superiority of its principles over all others.’—Morning 
Journal. 2 

* Possessing these advantages, this article is not dearer 
than a common easy chair.’— Times, July 21, 1828. 




















London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
Morning, by F. C. WESTLEY, 165, Strand, opposite 
Newcastle-strect, 











